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CAPTAIN FLOWER. 
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APTAIN FLOWER was an 
old man, as his magnificent, 
silver beard, and the wrin- 
kles on his ruddy, handsome 
face, and the crow’s feet at 
the corners of his merry, 
sea-blue eyes attested; but 
—strange as it seemed to 
the gallant young men who 
sailed his ship, strange as 
it seemed even to himself, 
when, with this weight of 
three score years resting 
upon his broad shou'ders, 
and their sorrows lying 
heavy at his heart, his 
mind ran back to that long 
vanished time, when he had been as frolicsome a 
youngster as the gayest of them. 

It was in those wild days that he conceived the in- 
tention of running away to sea, as a good many more 
foolish lads do every day to their own detriment. 
But, in the captain’s case, there was abundant ex- 
cuse; for, in the first place, he was a Sandwich lad, 
and a wild sea-loriging ran in his very blood; he had 
in him the making of a grand sailor; and, secondly, 
the Widow Flower, who had but a feeble sense of the 
fitness of things, had determined to apprentice him 
to the coffin-maker of the neighboring village, from 
which sombre trade the genial heart of young Flower 
recoiled with dislike. 

He had a mild contempt for people who could 
tamely submit to live, and die, and be buried upon 
land, when close at hand was the boundless sea, on 
whose changeful waves one might float gayly to the 
end, and have, at last, a winding-sheet and a grave 
that kings might envy, the everlasting stars to hold 
him in remembrance, and the many-voiced winds to 
sing chorals above him forever. 

And so it happened that Martin, who was apt to be 
late at breakfast, was, one morning, later than ever. 
He did not come at all, until some ten years after- 
wards, when he walked in as composedly as if he had 
just come down from the little attic in response to his 
mother’s cail. 

Then did Captain Flower painfully realize the mu- 
tations of time. The Widow Flower had dropped her 

phoni cog , and taken the commonplace 
one of Branch; and around her were a host of small 
Branches, diluted blondes, as much alike as possible, 
differing only in the unimportant item of age; and 
there, at the head of the table, was the veritable 
coffin-maker himself. 

Captain Flower distributed his curiously beautiful 
shells and corals from the South Seas, his shawls from 
India, his fans and porcelain from China, and got to 
sea again as quickly as possible. Nor did he revisit 
home again for fifteen years, when his stay would, 
perhaps, have been as brief as the first, but for an 
accident to which all are, in a greater or less degree, 
liable. The captain fell in love! 

The brown maidens of the South Seas, and the 
tiny-footed Chinese girls, had made no impression 
upon him, but, when Cecil’s dove-like eyes smiled up 
into his, and her little hand came fluttering to meet 
his own large brown one, he surrendered at discre- 
tion, and just as soon as the captain could bring about 
that delightful consummation they were married. 

And now began that long endurance, that life of 
patient waiting and hoping, alternating with heart- 
breaking dread, that fills the lives of hundreds of wo- 
men all along the shores of the treacherous, tempting 
sea. The annals of heroic self sacrifice, the pages of 
romance, have nothing finer, or more touching, than 
the simple daily lives of these women who give their 














all for love, and in return get only leave to watch 
and weep. 

When the captain was on shore, indeed, Cecil’s 
happiness would have been perfect, but for the shad- 
ow of the parting which was never absent; then the 
captain built him a house, a tiny craft where every- 
thing wus ship-shape, as he said—a little pea-green 
cottage, with white trimmings, snug and cosey; a bit 
of white paling enclosed the garden, and the garden 
itself, a patch of sand at the outset, got strangely 
metamorphosed, and, almost before one knew it, ran 
over with vegetable life. The captain’s dwarf pears 
flourished like green bays, and Cecil’s flowers bright- 
ened the whole bleak, barren shore, and sent their 
odor out to meet the salt sea airs. 

Every time Captain Flower came home he added 
new touches to the tiny castle, and every time he 
went away it looked prettier and more homelike, and 
every voyage he declared should be the last. But, 
Cecil grew thinner and paler, the lonesomeness grew 
harder and harder to bear, and when, finally, Captain 
Flower came home from the last voyage, there was 
only a pale child in a mourning-dress to welcome him ; 
there was a grave in the pine woods on the hill, and 
God himself had wiped away Cecil’s long-falling tears. 

Captain Flower was crushed. He had no heart to 
go to sea again, he had no heart to beautify the home 
he had made. The crape shawl he had brought for 
his wife lay in its sandal wood chest, until little Ce- 
cil was seventeen years old. Then, suddenly, Captain 
Flower woke to a consciousness of the present. 

“ How old are you, Cecil?” 

Cecil put down her coffee-pot, and looked across 
the table in surprise. 

“Seventeen, father!” 

The captain was startled, and touched. Fora mo- 
ment his lip quivered. 

“* Your mother was only seventeen when I married 
her,”’ he said. 

“Am I like my mother?” asked Cecil, presently. 

“‘Yes—only you are not so pretty as she was,” said 
her father. ‘‘ You are taller and rosier—she was as 
frail as a wild flower,” he added, tremulously. 

There was a little silence which Cecil interrupted 
by some pleasant household talk that she hoped 
might charm away the cloud. 

But the captain was busy thinking. Pretty soon 
he said: 

“ Aren’t you very ignorant, Cecil?” 

“Why, father!” and the young girl colored. Then 
she proceeded to unfold her stores of knowledge. 
Had she not recited in Latin to the good minister of 
the parish ; was she not learned in natural history? 
She knew where were to be found the whole race of 
wild flowers, and could tell you the day of the month 
by their blossoming. Nota bird could sing that she 
did not detect and classify, and characterize by his 
scientific name. She was curious in all seaside 
studies, and wise to examine and note. All this be- 
cause of the labors of the good minister. 

But Captain Flower shook his head at the enumera- 
tion of these accomplishments. 

“But do you know about practical things?” he 
asked. 

“‘ What are practical things, father?” asked Cecil, 
with an arch smile. 

The captain hesitated. He had taught her to box 
the compass, and mind the signs of the weather, and 
in his heart of hearts he believed this was all the lore 
that was necessary. Yet he was willing to sacrifice 
something to the prejudices of the foolish people 
around him, who knew no better—how should they, 
indeed, who had never been out of sight of land in 
their lives, poor things ?—and he hesitated before an- 
swering. 

“Can you make bread?” at last he asked, brightly. 

“No, indeed!” returned Cecil, with some indigna- 
tion.. “‘ Nancy makes the bread, and would be very 
much offended if I should interfere.” 

** But you ought to know how. How can you keep 
house else? For, I suppose, you will be married 

some day. There, child, you needn’t blush—it’s a 


But Cecil’s happy eyes drooped lower and lower, 
and she thought it might not be so very far off as her 
father imagined. 

‘One thing you must remember, my girl,” added 
Captain Flower. ‘I'll not have you marrying any 
sailor fellow, I’ll not have you living the life your 
mother lived, and dying—” 

He broke off, suddenly, in emotion, as he always 
did when he spoke of her, and wént out of the room, 
leaving Cecil standing in the middle of the floor, 
white and still as if some dreadful blow had fallen. 

The unobservant captain left the house, and strolled 
down to the beach, gazing wistfully at the sea, noting 
involuntarily the signs of a coming storm in the 
yeasty look of the breakers, far out; yet, his mind 
was busy with other things. He was wondering 
whether Cecil ought not to have some other instruc- 
tion, some other womanly companionship, than that 
of old Nancy and the girls of the village. 

While he was trying to devise some practicable 
plan, asking himself whether he could spare her for 
@ year or two at boarding-school, he walked on, until 
he came in sight of the spruce hotel with which, 
@ year or two since, some enterprising capitalist had 
profaned the solitude of the shore. Then he turned, 
abruptly, for he had no mind to meet the smart pop- 
injays who came down there every summer, to air 
their well-worn graces upon a new stage. It will be 
seen that Captain Flower had grown a little cynical 
in his old age. 

As he turned towards home, his eye was caught by 
a figure stauding far away at the extremity of an 
outrunning point. The captain glanced around, 
quickly. 

“Good Heavens!” he ejaculated, “‘ what is the wo- 
man thinking of? She will be sure to be drowned!” 

To leap from rock to rock over the hissing, rising 
tide, to reach her side and seize her by the arm, was 
only a moment’s work—nor was the return, as yet, 
difficult, for the captain’s arms were strong, and the 
water was not much more than ankle deep. 

But the lady’s garments were drenched with spray, 
and she was extremely frightened. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the captain, setting her 
down out of harm’s way. “ But, a few minutes more, 
and it wouldn’t have been so easy to get on shore.” 

The lady looked up gratefully. 

*O, I am sure I owe my life to you!” she cried. 

“You must be more cautious next time,” said the 
captain, pleasantly, and was going. But she detained 
him. 

* You will let me know to whom I owe so much,” 
she said. 

My name is Martin Flower.” 

“Captain Flower?” asked the lady, in surprise. 

“ The same, madam!” 

“JT have heard of you through my brother, Mr. 
Straight,” said the lady, in a tone of interest. 

“Of Straight,e Lvel & Co?” asked the captain. 

“ That was the firm,” with a mournful intonation. 
“You do not, perhaps, know that my brother has 
been unfortunate.” 

The captain did not know, and, now, in his anxiety 
to hear, he sauntered back with her to the hotel. 

Miss Rebecca Straight was not a disagreeable com- 
panion. She had quiet, ladylike ways, and her voice, 
if not precisely sweet, was smooth, low and even. 
She had been a handsome blonde, and, though that 
was a good while ago, one could easily see that it had 
been so. Her thin, delicate, intelligent face, was 4 
pleasant place for the eye to rest, now; but that, of 
course, was of no consequence to Captain Flower, 
who had left fifty far behind him. Yet, he listened 
with more interest to her story, than he would have 
done if it had fallen from uglier lips. In a manner 
at once modest and self-assured, Miss Straight im- 
parted to him a good deal concerning her previous 
history and acquirements, 

The innocent captain was filled with admiration. 
She was apparently saturated with learning; knew 
enough of the ologies to put the Gradgrinds to shame; 
spoke of Greek, asif it were her vernacular. She had 





long way off, yet, I hope.’’ 


instructed hundreds of young ladies from all parts of 


the country, and these young ladies, as she beauti- 
fully remarked, were her jewels—she “was as proud 
of them, as the mother of the Gracchi was of her 
sons.” And Miss Straight smiled, proudly. 

“O certainly!” said the captain, who did not, in 
the least, know what that meant. 

A bright thoug* came into his head, and, as he 
was not the man to procrastinate, he acted upon it 
at once. 

“I wish you would come and teach my daughter,” 
he said, hastily. 

“OQ Captain Flower!” exclaimed Miss Straight, as 
much discomposed as if he had made her an offer of 
marriage. , 

Perhaps, ever then, her calm, far-reaching eye saw 
the end from the beginning. But she threw some 
slight obstacle in the way; the captain, waxing ear- 
nest, demolished it. She erected another barrier; it 
straightway fell before his impetuosity. 

Captain Flower conquered, and went home to tell 
Cecil that he had engaged a most accomplished lady 
to come and live with them, as her companion. For 
some reason, Cecil did not seem as much gratified by 
this intelligence as he had anticipated, and he elab- 
orated upon the advantages that would accrue from 
such an association, till Cecil, seeing how much her 
father was interested, brightened up like a dutiful 
ehild, and tried to seem and to be pleased. 

Within a week Miss Straight had made her debut, 
and—such are the unforeseen consequences of a sin- 
gle rash step—within three months she had become 
Mrs. Flower. The captain had not, in the least, in- 
tended this denouement, but Miss Straight’s energy 
and tact were irresistible, and he had crossed the 
Rubicon almost before he was aware of being upon 
the way. 

“T suppose it will be a good thing for me, when 
you leave me, eh, my dear?” he said to Cecfl, by way 
of excuse. And Cecil assented. 

Mrs. Flower had now found her vocation. She had 
a genius for improving upon and completing nature, 
and the captain’s household was, really, a jungle. 
She looked upon it as real missionary ground, as she 
said, and forthwith set to work to uproot all the na- 
tive growths, prune away all the redundancies, which 
time and a wholesome neglect had fostered, and so 
prepare the way for the introduction of certain pets 
of her own. 

I snppose it was instinct, or tact, which is only 
educated instinct, that induced her to begin with 
Cecil. Cecil was quickly made to see that, according 
to Mrs. Flower, the opinions, habits, feelings and 
tastes that she had cultivated all her life, that wereq 
part of her individuality, were totally and irrevocably 
wrong,and to be suppressed and exterminatéd as soon 
as might be. 

Mrs. Flower had never discovered, never even sus- 
pected that beautiful principle of growth from the 
centre, which is the natural law of the soul’s devel- 
opment; she had, on the contrary, a certain cast- 
iron mould in which everybody should have been 
shaped. Nature must be hedged in, and clipped off, 
for fear it should deviate from the modek The mind 
was a barren soil, or, if it produced anything, it was 
only weeds, and these were to be plucked up indis- 
criminately. All the attainments—graces of charac- 
ter, as well as acoomplishments of the intellect—were 
not to grow up spontaneously within, needing only 
careful training and guiding, but were to be intro- 
duced from without,were to be fastened to the surface, 

The system was the opposite to, and the natural 
reaction from, that slipshod carelessness that leaves 
the child to grow as it happens, lets even the natural 
graces develop into deformity, four want of culture; 
but her motive differed from that of those slovenly 
artists diametrically. Theirs is the fault of a want of 
conscientiousness, hers was conscience run wild. For 
she was animated by a sense of duty. 

It makes, however, all the difference in the world, 
whether you make of duty an underlying sentiment 
that pervades every act, as the perfume fills the 
flower, or erect it into a monstrous car of Juggernaut 
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tudes of thought and feeling, and evokes only hatred 
and grief. 

Poor Cecil had never been so wretched in all her 
short life, as she was during the winter following her 
father’s marriage. The household lost its charming 
air of freedom and spontaneity, and went now as 
regularly as clock work, and as mechanically. 
Hitherto there had been infinite variety ih this quiet 
lite; mow the pressure of the constant monotony 
grew intolerable. 

Towards spring a little break came. They were all 
in the breakfast room. Breakfast was served pre- 
cisely at eight. Once it had been a delightful, in- 
formal meal. The captain was accustomed to have 
his newspaper, and Cecil her magazine or new poem ; 
then, if there came a sharp rap at the door, she was 
sure it was the boy who brought the mail, and she 
had never scrupled to fly to the door, and come back 
with its bounty—opening her letters’ and drinking 
her chocolate between whiles. 

All this was changed. At precisely eight breakfast 
was served; at precisely half past eight all were to 
begin their usual vocations; loitering in the garden, 
dallying by the plants or birds was severely reproved. 
If the sharp rap came at the door Mrs. Flower rang 


in the letters which were then distributed by Mrs. 
Flower. 

On this particular morning the mail was unusually 
generous; one large envelope slipped out from among 
the rest. ‘‘ What a singular, sprawling hand,” said 
Mrs. Flower, examining it, attentively. ‘It shows 
that the education of the writer has been sadly neg- 
lected.” 

*O, it must be from Cousin Tom,”’ cried Cecil, her 
eyes glistening, and her cheeks glowing with impa- 
tience. “ Please give it to me, quick!” 

“Is your cousin, then, so illiterate?” said Mrs. 
Flower, with quiet malice, and still retaining the 
missive. 

‘TI didn’t mean that,” said Cecil, looking annoyed; 
“only Tom is such an impulsive fellow, and writes in 
a fashion of his own.” And Cecil looked wistfully at 
the letter. 

Because she was now ready to do so, not on account 
of Cecil’s imploring looks, Mrs. Flower gave it to her, 
and proceeded to break the seals of her own letters. A 
complacent satisfaction diffused itself over her face. 

* Captain Flower, my nephew, Samuel Straight, is 
coming to make us a visit!” she remarked, presently. 

‘“*My dear!” ejaculated the captain, hastily con- 
cealing his newspaper under the table. ‘O, young 
Straight! I shall be glad to see him. A steady, 
sensible fellow, is he not?’* 

Mrs. Flower glowed with innocent pride, as she be- 
gan an account of her nephew. He had been, she 
admitted, inclined to be a little wild in his youth, but, 
owing to her remonstrances, had seen his error:in 
time, and, now, fur some years had been known as a 
remarkably correct and scrupulous young man. It 
was evident Mrs. Flower considered him one of her 
jewels. 

The captain listened quite edified. He did not 
know that there were people who thought Mr. 
Samuel Straight no better than a whited sepulchre, 
and Mrs. Flower took care not to tell him, not, in- 
deed, believing it other than a base calumny. She 
had special reasons for being anxious that her nephew 
should make a good impression. 

By the failure of Straight, Level & Co., young 
Straight had missed the fortune that should have 
been his. The most obvious way of repairing his ill 
luck would seem to be marrying an heiress. From 
this logical conclusion Mrs. Flower went straight to 
the practical application. Cecil would inherit a 
pretty property. If he should fancy Cecil, it would 
not be her duty to interpose any obstacles; if Cecil 
should not like him, it would be her duty to bring her 


the bell, Nancy appeared, and was directed to bring. 


** Yes, Tom is avery good fellow, indeed,” repeated 
the captain. 

“I should think so!” cried Cecil, warmly. ‘ He 
was made first mate, on bis second voyage, and, now, 
he is coming home to take command of the Arago. 
Tom knows navigation perfectly, and, when Captain 
Cheever was sick, and the mate was disafiected, 
wasn’t it Tom who kept the men to their duty, and 
brought the ship into port?” 

““My dear, don’t be violent!” said Mrs. Flower, 
serenely. ‘You seem to think a great deal of your 
cousin.” 

“ Why should I not?” asked Cecil, with a touch 
spirit. . ‘ 

“Ol There is no reason why you should not—of 
course, within proper limits,” Mrs. Flower replied. 

“ Come, Rebecca! don’t be putting foolish notions 
into the child’s head,” exclaimed the captain. ‘ He’s 
only her cousin.” 

Mrs. Flower was prudently silent. 

But the idea had taken root in the captain’s mind, 
and annoyed him extremely. He took a turn around 
the garden, his thoughts still lingering on this theme. 
He had no mind that the boy who ought to have been 
his, and was not, should marry his daughter, and 
take the whole of his wealth; he wasn’t going to re- 
ward him in that way for his perversity in being an- 
other man’s son. Then, too, though he kept a soft 
place in his heart for Tom, he was not altogether 
satisfied with him. - 

As people are apt to value what they have not, so 
Captain Flower sat great store upon a knowledge of 
the world, an insight into human character, and that 
self-possession and: polish that is won by much inter- 
course with society, and, in all these things, Tom was 
deficient—a good-natured, simple-hearted lad, will- 
ing to believe everybody as true as he was himself, 
sound and honest to the core, sensible, but not 
shrewd, one who hated conventionalities, and spoke 
in a parlor as if he was on the quarter deck. No, in- 
deed! Tom Flower shouldn’t have Cecil. And, then, 
it occurred to the captain that this young Straight 
was coming just in time, and would, of course, total- 
ly eclipse poor Tom, and he went about pruning his 
pear trees with a lightened heart, thinking that Cecil 
had always been a dutiful child, and wouldn’t be re- 
bellious now. Besides, didn’t she know that he had 
vowed she should never marry a sailor? 

Mr. Samuel Straight came the next day—a very 
personable young man, with nicely trimmed English 
whiskers, plenty to say for himself, and a very agree- 
able way of say ing it, insinuating manners, the art of 
being useful, and, to round up his accomplishments, a 
melodious voice that went with Cecil’s, as nicely as if 
it had been made to accompany it. 

Cecil liked him. This deference which he always 
showed to her, that unobtrusive care which followed 
her everywhere, and was neither superfluous nor in- 
adequate, this pleasant companionship of thought, 
and the voice that sounded so sweetly in her favorite 
songs, was delightful to her. 

It was an absolutely new experience, for Cecil was 


almost as unused to gentlemen, as if she had been. 


brought up in aconvent. She enjoyed it; her bright 
eyes showed that she did—and she was expecting Tom 
in a few days, and how could she help being happy? 
And so all went merry as a marriage bell, and the 
elders congratulated themselves. 

“ My dear, what if our young people should fall in 
love with each other?” suggested Mrs. Flower. 


such exuberant joy at seeing him. She would never 
think of doing such a thing.” 

Cecil’s face crimsoned, but she said: 

“No, I don’t think she would. Mr. Straight is not 
at all the sort of person that even his sister would feel 
like showing fondness for, I imagine.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that, Cecil. 
Samuel shows as much feeling as it is decorous to do 
—and I must say that I think you have caught a lit- 
tle of your cousin’s brusque ways. I dare say, he is 
very good-natured and all that, but it is rather a pity 
that you were ailowed to associate with him so free- 
ly,” said Mrs. Flower, with that quiet air of being 
“infallible that Cecil found so exasperating. 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed the girl, choking back 
the tears. ‘‘Howcan you speak soof Tom? It is 
because you don’t know him. He is not quite so pol- 
ished, as some are, I know,” said Cecil—thinking of 
Mr. Straight—* but he is the truest, honestest, most 
generous man in the world, and a gentleman at 
heart, if not quite so in manner—but, I think he is 
that, too, really—though I don’t know what society 
would say of him.” 

* Society would say he was a diamond in the rough, 
and would tone down his voice, and moderate his ex- 
pressions, and make him more reticent and dignified 
—that is, if it could.” 

“In short, make him a mere puppet,” cried Cecil, 
indignantly. “I am glad society hadn’t the mould- 
ing of him. I wouldn’t give up my own Tom for a 
score of men, who have been toned down and rubbed 
away till they’re all as much alike as peas,” Cecil 
said, with scorn. 

“Your own Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Flower, lifting 
her hands in horror. ‘O Cecil, Cecil, what a disad- 
vantage your wother’s dying so early has been to 
you.” 

“ It has, indeed,” Cecil said, her eyes filling, ‘‘ but 
I don’t think she would have taught me to hate 
Tom.” And she hurried away; and so, her eyes all 
shining with tears, came upon Tom walking up and 
down between the lines of shrubbery, switching the 
branches with a lithe bamboo cane that he carried 
for a plaything. 

*“ What is it, Cecil? Has that woman been hector- 
ing you?” 

“O, dear Tom, pray don’t speak so loud—there’s 
Mr. Straight, down on the beach, and, I am sure, he 
heard every word you said.” 

*Confound him!” growled Tom. 

“No, no! He’s a very nice young man,” said Ce- 
cil, archly. . 

* Precisely! and that’s why I hate him—and be- 
cause he is fund of you. See here, little lady! Do 
you remember that promise you made me just before 
I went away ?—it was a starlight evening, you recol- 
lect, and you were almost frightened at the notion, 
and, if I hadn’t been an uncommonly persevering 
fellow, I should have had to go away without it—O, 
you do remember! Well, my darling, I’m ready— 
more than ready—to fulfil my part of it,and the sooner 
the better I shalllike it. May I] speak to your father 
to-day, and we will make our bridal tour in the 
Arago?” 

“O Tom! You are so hasty!” said Cecil, breath- 
lessly. 

“Not atall. Haven’t I waited patiently—no, im- 
patiently—three long, terrible years? See how I am 
wasted—worn to skin and bone.” 

“Poor boy! But, Tom, I’m afraid father wont 
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“T wish they would,” said the blunt captain. “A 
steady-going, thriving person, like young Straight, 
would be just the thing. I should feel easy about 
Cecil then.” 

After this, of course, Mrs. Flower felt it to be her 
duty to forward her husband’s wishes. But the time 
had not come for action while things went so smooth- 
ly. One day the tranquillity was rudely broken; 





to a sense of the folly of such perverse luct. And, 
just here, Mrs. Flower looked up at Cecil, mentally 
measuring her strength, and calculating her suc- 
cess, 
A girl with a delicate, oval face, fair and fresh with 
pure young blood; a wide, open, white fvrehead; 
soft, brown eyes; tender lips; a girl whose face was 
an index of her character; gifted with tine percep- 
tions, acute sensibilities, of a patient, trustful, simple 
nature, who would think no evil, unless her faith 
were repeatedly disproved, generous, self sacrificing, 
spirited, but easily yielding to love, having a certain 
gentle will that was not that quality, which, in high 
natures, we call firmness, and in uncultivated ones, 
mulish obstinacy, a quality which, while it shuts one 
out from infinite possibilities of good, is ofte. a pro- 
tective—would have been in Cecil’s case. 

But Cecil had it not, and Mrs. Flower had, and 
Mrs. Flower *thought she should ultimately conquer. 

She had, however, excluded one important element 
from her calculations: Destiny, or, rather, the Di- 
vine band which controls fate. 

Suddenly, flushing all over her fair face, Cecil cried 
out, in a glad, vibrant voice: 

**O papa! Cousin Tom is coming home.” 

* Cousin Tom!” 

‘And, only think,” continued Cecil, animatedly, 
* he will be here in a week.” 

“ Ah, well! Tom is a good fellow. I shall be glad 
» bread. 

Captain Flower had always resented that arrange- 
ment of Providence by which a fine, promising fellow 
like Tom was given to his shiftless brother, who 
djdn’¢ appreciate him, and couldn’t provide for him, 
Father than to himself, and he was inclined to revenge 
the injury upon Tom, by speaking of him always in 
extremely njoderate terms of praise. 











to see Tom,” said Captain Flower, cutting a piece of 





body caught a glimpse of a great, stalwart tigure, 
coming up the garden walk at tremendous strides, 
and then a thundering knock was heard at the door. 

“ Ah, it’s Tom, I know it is by the noise he makes,” 
cried Cecil, and she started up to rur to the door, 
but, overcome by sudden timidity, stopped midway. 

** There’s no doubt about that,” growled her futher, 
but there was a twiukle in his eyes. 

Yes, it was Tom—browner and handsomer than 
ever, with an astonishing beard, and an outlandish, 
Spanish cloak which he dropped trom his shoulders 
as he entered the room; it was Tom, and Cecil heard 
the same ring in his voice, and saw the same light in 
his honest eyes that she had remembered all the three 
years he had been away—that she had hid away to 
ponder over by herself along with the kiss he gave 
her at parting, and the promise she had made him 
that some day she would be his wife, with papa will- 
ing, of course. 

* So it’s you, is it, Tom?” said the captain, giving 
his hand a grasp that would have crushed any mus- 
cles less informed with vitality and vigor—and he 
looked at the great, burly, handsome fellow, and 
realized still more the injustice which had bestowed 
him upon the shiftless brother. 

And, then, Cecil clinging to his hand in a humor of 
pleasure, introduced him to Mrs. Flower, and to Mr. 
Straight, and that gentleman, looking up at Tom’s 
six feet, saw that he was too big to fight, but unsus- 
picious enough to circumvent. And now Cecil’s con- 
tent was perfect, so perfect that Mrs. Flower deemed 
it her duty to throw a cloud upon it. 

“* My dear, I hope you will not again be so demon- 
strative as you were last night. I was quite shocked 
—I was, indeed. 1t was well enough that you should 
kiss him for once, but there was something in your 
manner—really, Cecil, [ don’t know what Samuel 
Straight would think, if his own sister should show 
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“Wont he? I'll make him, then. Why shouldn’t 
he, though? Has he other plans tor you? Does he 
mean to bestow you upon that con— nice young 
man? Does he, Cecil?” 

“TI don’t know. Yes, Ido. Ofcourse, he does not. 
Mr. Straight does not—does not care fur me Pm 
sure,” stammered Cecil. 

** Doesn’t he?” dryly. ‘I hope not. 
pose, I may have an opinion about it.” 

“ Have your opinion, if you like, Tum, but, pray be 
prudent, and don’t speak to my tather just yet—not 
until he has got used to you, and had time to renew 
his old liking, and see how good you are—how much 
better than anybody else,” said Cecil, earnestly. 


But, I sup- 


Tom promised; as who would not after such flat- 
tery, and Cecil hoped for peace. In vain, Mrs. 
Flower found Toww’s presence in the house intolerable. 
She could not drive him from it, but she contrived to 
render his position untenable. She kept her room 
whole days, because, she said, ‘Tum’s racket gave ber 
such a headache. Everything he did was wrongly 
dune, and, as he did a great many things in the 
course of a day, his offences accumulated terribly 
fast. Poor little Cecil, in despair, undertook a wild 
remonstrance. 

“ Dear Tom, if you could think not to speak quite 
so loud—mamma’s nerves are so sensitive—” 

Fudge!” broke in Tom. 

“And if you would contrive not to stamp so hard, 
when you—you put on your boots, you know, and 
not to jar the room so dreadfully, when you go about 
init! Itis just over hers, and, she says she can’t 
sleep a wink—” 

“ Couldn’t I lodge in the stable somewhere?” inter- 
rupted Tom, with grim humor. 

“I wouldu’t mind tor myself, Tom, if you shook the 
house down, but mamma annoys me so,” said Cecil, 
smiling tearfuliy. 

‘Bless your heart, Cecil! I'll creep about like a 
mouse, if that will make you any more comfortable, 
and I'll not speak above a whisper—” 

“Dear Tom, you are speaking dreadfully loud 
now!” 


“AmI? Dear me!” in despair. ‘It’s habit, you 





see. There’ll be no help for it, till you take charge 


ofme. Then you shall make me what you like.” 
And Tom thought so, and so did Cecil, sharing in the 
illusion common to all women. But she said, ear- 
nestly: 

*T wouldn’t have you different, in any important 
thing, from what you are!”’ 

“Thank you! Do you knowI think I’m a very 
lucky fellow? I used to think it over often at sea— 
when it was my watch, and there were only miles 
and miles of water around, and the stars overhead— 
I used to think of my little girl, so far away, Cecil, 
and wonder how she came to care for a great, rough 
fellow like me—but I vowed, to myself, [ would be a 
good husband to her, and so I will.” 

Tom stopped; there was a suspicious huskiness in 
his voice, and, of course, it would have been absurd 
fur a tall fellow like him to be crying like a baby—and 
he stopped, not quite in time, though, for there was a 
soft glitter in his eyes which Cecil pretended not to 
see, while, all the time, her heart was overflowing 
with love fur her hero. And, so, they made a little 
compact out there under the trees; Tom was to be 
very good and patient, and still—if that were possible 
—and try to win everybody*s good will. 

He kept his promise faithfully, never venturing 
upon more than a grimace, when Mrs. Flower was 
more than usually proper. It grew, at last, to bea 
real worry to Cecil, to see him keeping down his 
naturally exuberant spirits, and going about with 
painful noiselessness, and dreadfully as she should 
miss Lim, she was glad when he told her that he was 
going to visit his sister in the country. 

But there was one thing Tom had resolved to do 
before he went, though, that, he thought it wise not 
to mention to Cecil. The first knowledge she had of 
it came through hearing her father walking up and 
down the little ruvia that he called the library, be- 
cause it had a big Bible, and the Life of Columbus in 
it, talking very violently, and working himself up 
into a passion as he walked. And, then, in the brief 
intervals of silence, she could hear Tom’s voice in ex- 
postulation. 

Captain Flower was usually mild and amiable; it 
was understood, huwever, among those who had 
known him longest, that, probe his character deep 
enough, and you would come upon a substratum of 
solid rock, and that, you might just as well try to 
wrench from its fougdations the light-house that was 
chained to the ledge, outside the harbor, as to try to 
move the captain when he had once determined upon 
anything. And here was Tom of the same unyielding 
stock as himself, and likely to be as obstinate. 

** You shall never have her, I say!” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ And I say I will,” shouted Tom. 

And, then, the frightened cause of the altercation 
ran away, trembling, and hid herself in the garden. 
She loved her father, and she loved Tom—and O, 
what should she do? What was duty? The poor 
child was tossed about in a conflict of doubt, and the 
more she thought the more uncertain and distressed 
she became. I wonder what people think of them- 
selves, who, without reason, put an innocent soul in 
such a strait? As the day waned, Captain Flower’s 
temper cooled, but his resolution remained irrevo- 
cable. He went into the parlor, in the afternoon, pale 
and composed. 

‘““We wont quarrel, Tom,” he said, putting his 
hand upon the young man’s shoulder. ‘ You know 
[’ve an affection for you, but what I’ve said I keep 
to, and by-and-by you’ll get over your sourness 
about it.” 

“No, 1 shan’t!”? broke in Tom. 

“Don’t tell me! I know what a young man’s lik- 
ing is! That is,” he said—remembering his early 
love for the dead wife of his youth—*‘ the young men 
of these days. The next pretty face you see will put 
Cecil’s out of your head.” 

“ As if—” began ‘Tom, indignantly—but he caught 
a look from Cecil. #1 stopped. ta 

“ And, as for Cecil, she cares more for her old fa- 
ther, yet, than for any young lover,” said the captain. 

But Cecil’s pale, piteous face reproached him, and 
he turned hastily away. He talked the matter over 
with his wife, tlfat night, and Mrs. Flower quite 
agreed with iim, iat, Tom once away, Cecil would 
soon forget this fancy of hers, bolstering her sugges- 
tions by so many facts trom her own experience, that 
the captain was delightfully reassured. 

Forget him! Ofcourse, she would. Wasn’t every- 
thing going on charmingly with young Straight be- 
fore Tom returned? And that early betrothal, Tom 
told about, was all boy’s and girl’s nonsense. Why, 
the child wasn’t more than sixteen then, at the out- 
side. 

Tom started, the next morning, to visit his sister, 
and affairs fell back into the position in which they 
were before his arrival, only that Cecil was graver 
than formerly. But Mr. Straight with his society, 
and his deterential attentions, and his fine voice, was 
at hand, and it would go hard if he could not make 
her furget that rude sailer, who hadn’t an accom- 
plishment in the world. 

This was Mr. Straight’s r ing, aud it i 
correct, for, presently, Cecil brightened up, and was 
quite herself again. Life and hope were strong, and 
Tom was to return in a@ month. But Mr. Straight 
took entirely to himself the credit of the change that 
was due only to nature. He grew bold, and one day 
put his hopes to the test. Cecil drew back blushing 
and distressed. 

*O, Mr. Straight. prav don’t speak so! 
never could think of you so!” 

**Do you mean to refuse me?” said that gentleman, 
whose self-respect felt itself anexpectedly outraged, 
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**T would not put it any more harshly than I could 
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tender light in her eyes; her manner 
some than ever. 
“TI told you she would forget him!’ 
tain, triumphantly. 
“ My dear, I told you so,” mildly « 
wife, mindful of the claims of justice. 
Mr. Straight, too, was exultant. B 
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“T told you never to approach 1 
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“You could not expect me to obey 
Straight, softly. ‘I shall, certainly, - 
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“ A quick scorn flashed to her face. 
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cease to think of me altogether.” 
Mr. Straight looked mortified and angry. 
‘* You don’t mean this to be final!’ he said, 
“I do, Mr. Straight.” 
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fickleness of his craft to the natural inconstancy of 
man. He has doubtless solaced himself before this,” 


’ 
? 
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“She is a spirited little thing, after all,” he reflect- 
ed. Then he decided that he must not allow his an- 
y ’ , 
time!” 
‘A slow dropping will wear away rock,” said that 
lady, sagely. 


And 


noyance to master him, and, when he told his aunt 
of the interview, he added, ‘We must wait for 


The winter 
snows fell by the seaside, the spring sunshine wasted 
them, the long, sweet summer came and departed, 


from | ch 


“Tam Tom's wife !” said Cecil. 


caress—strengthened her. 





“The agent come? Thank Heaven! 
the Torture for the agent and his effects. 


the Arago 


back, withdrawing the already outstretched hand 
“Mr. Samuel Straight! 
not know you were the person sent out.” 
“No! 


there? It wasa fair game, and you won. If I for- 


Tom, but he couldn’t quite bring himself to shake 
hands with him. He fancied he detected something 
evilin his smile, and in his off-hand manner, which 
was entirely new. What 2 malapropos selection 
those owners had made! But ‘Tom had only to make 
the best of it. Here wasthe man who, by all rights, 
should have been his enemy, on board his ship, 
dependent upon his hospitality, in b relations 
with himself. So Tom had to swallow his chagrin, 
and treat him courteously. 
For one thing Tom had reason to like him. Mr. 
Straight seemed as eager to get the vessel out of port 
as her captain could be, and he exerted himself so 
actively that in a short three weeks the Arago sailed 
for home. 
A happy man was Tom Flower when the low In- 
dian coast, with its jungles, its sand hills, and shabby 
towns, slipped away from sight, and was lost in the 
distance, and the great ocean received them upon its 
bosom—the ocean beyond which lay home and Cecil. 
For Mr. Samuel Straight had behaved in a very 
friendly fashion; when he had learned that Cecil was 
already Tom’s wife, he had, of course, lett the cottage 
at once, and reconciled himself to his disappoint ment. 
And, from all appearances, he had succeeded admira- 
bly. In his compunction for the annoyance his per- 
sistency had caused Cecil, he even volunteered to in- 
tercede for Tom with the captain. 

All of which pl y Tom pted, at first 
distrustfully, then,growing ast: 1 of his suspicions, 
with a certain awkward gratitude, and, at last, with 
real pleasure. For Tom was too generous and high- 
hearted to cherish an animosity, and was too true to 
the core to suspect Straight of continued duplicity. 
So they became friends; sat over games of chess—in 
which Tom was invariably beaten—or, walked the 
deck those gorgeous tropical nights, when the South- 
ern Cross glowed above them, and the steady trades 
swept them onward. 

And, at last, they passed out of the region of per- 
petual summer; and, now, the sky grew colder; ad- 
verse winds beat against them; at nightfall the sea 
would be inky black, marked, here and there, by 
lines of ghastly froth; the autumn storms were upon 
them. Mr. Straight was on deck a great deal during 
those dark, bodeful nights, and, in the intervals of 
his duty, Captain Tom would walk up and down the 
deck, often berating the weather, lamenting the mis- 
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and shuddered to think of it. 


of enlarging the cottage. 
pet with him, he said, 


—driven to beg at last. 
“Father, you mustn’t! 
huskily. 


the rigid face and dilated eyes. 





the great pines around the cottage, and roughened 
the waves into foam; and Tom had been gone a year. 
And all this time the slow dropping had been kept 
up, and Cecil’s face had got sharper, and the bloom 
was quite gone, and there was a look in her eyes that 
it was pitiful to see. She knew in her heart, that, 
but for one thiug,she should have yielded ere now, 


Mrs. Flower kept up her ceaseless patter of mall, 
mean advice—* With a little hoard of maxims 
preaching down a daughter’s heart.’? And she went 
often to town, and brought from thence shining pat- 
terns, and pietty, tempting fabrics to allure her 
withal. Mr. Straight came down meekly, and quietly 
took everything tor granted, and the captain talked 
He was going to keep his 
jocosely. Even Samuel 
Straight needn’t imagine he was going to carry her 
off. At this, Cecil turned upon him with a white face 


It is wicked!” she said, 


“Child, what do you mean?” gazing affrighted on 


that kept him so long apart from Cecil. And 
then—he was such a blundering, honest fellow—Tom 
would launch out into his plans for the future, that 
future of which Cecil was the centre, and the hope, 
and let his heart run over by the hour—a confidence 
not very pleasant to Mr. Straight, to judge from the 
livid gleam that swept across his face in the darkness, 
and the glare of the evil eyes as they turned upon the 
mau at his side. 

One night the darkness set in early; the sky had 
been full all day of gray, scurryiug clouds; the wind 
that sunk to a whisper at sunset, had risen again, 
and blew with steadily increasing force; it was going 
to be a wild night, Captain Tom said, and declared 
he should not gobelow. Neither would Mr. Straight. 
The darkness deepened; the ship ran fast before the 
wind, her spars snapping and cracking in the gale. 
You could not see her length ahead; the lanterns 
swinging trom the masts shone out like huge, red 
eyes, into the awful night. Over all the lowering 
heaven where the lightning opened rivers of fire, 
“Itis kind of you to stay on deck, Straight,” said 
Tom, joining him ina promenade. “ You’ll help me 
keep the blues away.” 

“The blues?” 





Somehow the uttered word—she had never heard 
it spoken aloud since it fell from his lips, sweet asa 


“Yes, 1 am Tom’s wife,” she repeated, her eyes 
softening with tender pride, her whole face lighting. 

Captain Fiower turned trom her, and left the room 
without uttering a word, nor did he speak to her 
again tor long months, though the sweet tace that 
was growing sadly like his lost wite’s, was before him 
every day—oiten, too, haunted his dreams at night. 


The good ship Arago layin an East Indian port. 
Captain Tom Flower’s men knew that all the voyage 
he had been only anxious for it toend,and when, after 
they came into port, the captain hurried hither and 
thither, and held sharp, short consultations with the 
foreign merchants who came on board, and fretted at 
their stupid slowness, and was crazy to be off again 
for home—little quiet, kindly jokes passed around 
Not renew it? Give herup? He swore to himself | about the sweetheart left behind, 
that he would not do this, that he would move heaven 
For he loved her with just 
that intensity, and desperation of passion, which pos- 
sesses bad men when anything so holy and good as a 


At last affairs came to a dead lock; Tom had to 
write home to his owners for orders, and, in reply, 
they sent back their head clerk to act in their behalf. 
One‘day a ship rode into the bay, and a boat putting 
off from her side, stayed to leave a note fur the mas- 


Now, if he 
does his duty, we’ll be out of this in a month,”’ ejacu- 
lated ‘om. And he ordered the yawl to be sent to 


It was night when it came again alongside, and the 
agent stepping from it clambered upon the deck of 
Captain Tom advanced to receive his 
guest with natural cordiality, but in a moment drew 


I beg your pardon. I did 


But there is no need of our being hostile, is 


“Yes; for, do you know,” and Tom forced a half- 
laugh, 


foolish fancy that something is going to happen. 


I doubt my ever attaining it. 
it? All sailors are superstitious, aren’t they?” 
“Eh? Idon’t know!” said Straight, ina sharp, 
strange voice. 
“It is the loneliness of life on the sea, I suppose,” 
said Tom, unheeding. 
“ I suppose it is,” returned the other, shortly. 
They had reached the limits of their promenade. 
The wheel-house loomed up, a vast, shapeless bulk, 
in the darkness. There was no one in sight save 
these two. 
“ After all,” said Tom, as they came to astop, “ this 


nothing happens, we shall be in port in two weeks.” 
“Not you! Never!” And with all his strength he 
clutched Tom by the shoulders. 
“Heavens! Straight! Are you mad?” 
Tom was, for an instant, paralyzed with surprise. 
When he realized Straight’s design, he might have 
foiled him, but the deck was wet with rain—Tom 
slipped—came down heavily upon the railing—it gave 
way—and, witha great cry, a last desperate clutch 
that availed nothing, he went over the side into the 
darkness. What a shout it was that came up from 
the sea. Straight leaned over, gazed into the black, 
turbulent gulf below—his pallid face set, in a strange 
smile. One, two, three minutes went—the ship was 
flying like a bird. Then he rushed forward with a 
terrible shout, “Captain Flower overboard !” 
It went from lip to lip. Blanched faces, eyes that 
froze with horror, mute agony, through all the ship’s 
crew. 
“For God’s sake lower a boat!” cried Straight, 
wildly. 
“A boat would not live an instant,” said the mate. 
“Try it. I'll be one! Men, how many of you will 
go?” 
They volunteered, more than were needful, for 
they loved the captain, but the mate absolutely re- 
fused to permit such a wanton sacrifice of life, as the 
men themselves knew it would be. But they flung 
overboard boxes and boards, they kept ropes trailing 
from the vessel, they cruised round and round the 
fatal spot. Sometimes the lookout fancied he saw 
something floating near by, but this, as often, proved 
elusive; sometimes they fancied—was it fancy—that 
they heard cries and shouts through all the rush of the 
wind, and the roll of the thunder—and strong men 
wept like children. But these died away, and the 
wind filled the silence. 
The gray, sullen dawn came, but the eager eyes 
that watched it saw nothing, save an angry waste of 
waves whitened here and there by foam. The carpen- 
ter mended the gap in the railing,cursing the treacher- 
ous timber that had given way under the captain’s 
weight. And so the Arago went her way without 
her master. 
When Tom first touched the water he was so be- 
wildered that he did not know well what he was 
about, or realize the situation; but by instinct he 
clung to the fragment of the railing he had carried 
with him in his fall, and struck bold ly after the ship. 
In a moment his senses came back—he saw the 
treachery. But he would yet be saved. Surely they 
would hear his shouts! But the red light fled fur- 
ther and further into the darkness; in spite of him- 
self he was drifting with the current, in an opposite 
direction. Soon some boards thrown from the ship 
came within his reach, and he had a more comfort- 
able support. 
Then, suddenly, his fate loomed before him in all 
its awfulness, and Tom’s brave heart sickened with 
horror. Never to see Cecil any more! To die now, 
just when hope was at its height! Surely this was 
too dreadful for God to permit. He could not give 
up. If he could keep afloat till morning, he might 
be seen and picked up. So he clung desperately to 
the frail raft, tossed about, buffetted by the waves, 
sinking down interminable depths into the hollow of 
the sea, then carried high upon some towering crest, 
and drenched, and blinded, and bewildered by the 
rush of water over him. The wind lulled at last; a 
faint star or two looked out. Even so small a thing 
gave him courage. 
And so when ages of suffering had worn away, 
it seemed, morning broke—to bring torturing disap- 
pointment. As the gray light grew and grew, Tom 
strained his eyes to catch sight of some sail far or 
near. But all around was the void waste of sea— 
overhead the empty sky. And, as the’sun rose higher 
and higher, the pitiless desolation grew yet more aw- 
ful. The clouds were gone, and a series of halcyon 
days followed the storm; when the blinding, golden 
glory illumined the illimitable sea, and the eye trav- 
elled over leagues and leagues of ocean, till it touch- 
ed the line of crystal ether that bounded this watery 
world. 
The silence and} ss had b more ap- 
palling than even the thought of the death that must 
come at last. If he could only let the boards drift 
away from under him, and go down, down to rest 
and dreamless sleep! But even the thought of the 
sweet home picture that had haunted his imagination 
so long came to startle into life a pale phantom hope. 
One day a troop of white sea gulls came swooping over 
his head, and that was company and a new influx of 
spirits. They kept near him all day, and when, 
with the shutting down of night, they were lost to his 
sight, Tom could have cried like a child. Once or 
twice a sail flitted across the horizon, and passed. 
And so the days went, the golden sun on the blue, 








“T’m really miserable at times. I have a 


The nearer I come to the goal of my desires, the more 
It is superstition, isn’t 


wind is blowing us on as fast as I could wish, and, if 


softer, more restful. The glare of the sun was gone. 
So, as hope grew less, and his strength failed, the 
terror faded away altogether, the desolation ceased to 
appall him, and pleasant visions came—half reminis- 
cence, half fancy. Cecil walked with him, talked with 
him, sang to him, laid her cool hands upon his hot, 
tired head, gave him sweet caresses, and tender 
words that charmed away his weakness and pain. 
Something came across this kindly delirium; strange 
voices sounded around him, untumiliar faces crowded 
near—then he was floating away again over an im- 
measurable sea. 

When Tom came to himself he was lying in a ship's 
cabin, and a little dark-eyed Spanish boy stood at his 
head waving a huge fan. A question or two asked in 
a weak, quavering voice, and then Tom knew that 
home and Cecil were not lost forever. 

Death creates singular revolutions,corrects opinions, 
softens prejudices. Captain Flower found out that, 
after all, this provoking Tom who had thwarted him, 
married his daughter from under his very eyes, defied 
him, vexed him by belonging to his shiftless brother, 
and was not shrewd, or money-making, or polished, 
was the truest, best lad in the world, and as dear to 
him as his eyes. 

And Mrs, Flower remembered with some compunc- 
tion, how relentlessly she had snubbed him; now 
that the genial voice was still, the bright, honest eyes 
dim, and the strong limbs at rest forever,she thought 
she could forgive his noise, and his brusqueness, and 
the shaking of the house under his tread. 

And so they were all in mourning for poor Tom; 
the captain forgave Cecil, and did his small best to 
comfort her, and Mrs. Flower suspended, for the 
present, her attempts to improve her neglected mind 
—the best evidence of her sympathy that she could 
have given. Mr. Samuel Straight came down very 
often, and was very mild and unobtrusive, and wore 
a crape band upon his hat, and was understood to be 
greatly broken down by Tom’s loss. 

Affairs were in this position,when one golden sum- 
mer afternoon, a sun-browned traveller walked up 
the garden path. He was mindful of Mrs. Flower’s 
nerves, and took pains to tread softly, and so not to 
crunch the gravel under his feet. And so he stood at 
the door and looked in through the French window 
on the group in the parlor before he was himself seen. 
Captain Flower was reading a newspaper; his face 
was grave, and, from time to time, he gave a little 
sigh, and wiped his spectacles with the corner of his 
handkerchief. He always searched the marine intel- 
ligence with a vague hope for news of Tom—a hope 
he would have been ashamed to confess, for, had not 
Mr. Straight told them that he was dead, past all 
hope—and always sighed, and shook his head over it. 
Mrs. Flower held an open Bible before her, for it 
was Sunday afternoon. And there in the corner sat 
Cecil all in black, her white face the whiter for the 
contrast of her sombre robes, and anon she withdrew 
her eyes from the wide sea view, and rested them 
upon Samuel Straight; the man who had heard her 
husband’s last words, looked last upon his face, was 
set apart from other men forever. Yet Cecil could 
not account for the singular repulsion that mingled 
with her interest. Mr. Straight bore her furtive 
glances with composure; his face was calm and quiet, 
his English whiskers as nicely cut as ever, his man- 
ner impassive and polite. 

Something rose to Tom’s throat—he choked it back 
with an exclamation—there was a stir inside, and 
then in an instant Tom was in the midst of them, 
hotding Cecil in his arms, telling her over and over 
again that it was himself, and not his ghost, calling 
her all sorts of wild, foolish names, his vibrant, hearty 
tones ringing through the room and testifying to his 
identity. And Captain Flower could only wipe his 
glasses very often, and repeat, parrot-wise: 

“We thought you were dead, Tom! We thought 
you were dead!” 

“So I should have been but for God’s goodness; 
and that man would have been my murderer!” cried 
Tom, pointing to the wretch who stood cowering in a 
corner, his cowardly face written all over with guilt 
and fear, gnawing his lip, the cold sweat starting from 
his forehead, knowing that all was lost, uncertain 
whether to stay or fly. But while they gathered 
around Tom, he slipped noiselessly out. He spent 
the rest of the day hiding in the woods. ‘The weather 
changed, a dun mist swept up from the sea, the wind 
wailed in the pines. At dusk a haggard face con- 
fronted a group of men on the pier. 

“I want to meet the steamer that touches at 
Oldenport at seven. Will you set me over there?” 
And he drew out a thick wallet. 

There was a murmur of objection—then one said: 

* Couldn’t do it, sir! There’s too high a sea, and it 
will be as dark as Egypt.” 

Remonstrances were in vain, and he went away— 
stealing in the dark back to the little stone pier near 
the cottage. A dory swayed on the tide; he unfastened 
the chain and stepped in. He would row himself 
over. It was his only chance. But the wind grew, 
it was an ebbing tide, there was a dangerous surf near 
by; when morning came, and the storm had passed, 
a dory was seen drifting about empty, and the return- 
ing tide laid him dead upon the sands. 

Mrs. Flower felt as if her world had been shaken at 
its foundations. One had turned out a villain who, 
by all logical sequences, should have been an honest 
man. It wasa terrible blow to her self-confidence; 
and by the time there was a little Tom and a small 
Cecil, she had given up belief in the desirability of 
transforming children into machines. So one Captain 
Flower goes to sea with his wife, and the other stays 
at home with his grandchildren, and is as happy ag 





lonely sea, and bine sky above; the nights were 
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Her first-born beauteous boy, 

Forever hers till death shall part,— 
So sweet a mother's joy. 

A matron in life’s autumn-time, 
With young life clustered o'er, 

Her children's children clasp her knees,— 
So rich is autumn’s store. 

An aged form, whose dimming eyes 
Foretell departing breath, 

Are closed by grateful, loving hands,— 
So sweet is peaceful death. 

Six feet of grass-grown flowery sod ° 
On earth's kind sheltering breast, 

Forever freed from grief and pain,— 
So sweet eternal rest. 
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SWEETS OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 
BY MARGARET SWAYNE. 


A babe at rest on mother's breast, 
Too young to smile or weep, 

Conscious of nought but mother's love,— 
So sweet is infant's sleep. 


A child at play in meadows green, 
Plucking the fragrant flowers, 

Chasing the bright-winged butterflies,— 
So sweet are childhood’s hours. 


A maiden fair as early dawn, 
Radiant with every grace, 
Gladdening the eye that looks on her,— 
So sweet is beauty's face. 


A softly-blushing, downcast look, 
Murmur of startled dove, 

Answering another's tender words,— 
So sweet is maiden’s love. 


A white-robed virgin kneeling low, 
Before God's altar bows, 

Forever joined two hearts and hands,— 
So sweet are marriage vows. 


A youthful mother bending o'er 





BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER V. 
ESCAPED, 


Mr. DuPLEssIs rode homeward through the warm 
May evening, slowly and musingly. He had donea 
good day’s work, and was disposed to be satisfied with 
himself and all the world. It was a short three miles 
from Belair to Lilac Lodge, if you took the straight 
road through Normanford; but Mr. Duplessig chose, 
this balmy evening, to take a longer route, that led 
him through unfrequented country ways, and quiet 
lanes, made shady by the rich foliage of overhanging 
trees. A genuine spick-and-span cavalier of the 
modern school, he would have looked far more at 
home in Pall Mall or the Park, than he did on those 
lonely Monkshire roads, where there were few signs 
of life, save here and there a cluster of lime-burners’ 
hovels, or a batch of tired laborers returning from 
work. 

Scarcely twenty months had elapsed since Mr. 
Henri Duplessis was first seen at Normanford, but 
during that short space of time, he had contrived to 
put himself on the footing of a welcome guest at more 
than half the best houses in the county. The Spence- 
laughs had brought him with them on their return 
from a continental tour, and it was soon known 
throughout the neighborhood that he had been in- 
strumental in saving the baronet’s life at the risk of 
his own. He had come to stay a month at Belair; 
but before the term of his visit was at an end, he had 
decided on taking up his residence in the neighbor- 
hood for some time tocome. The Monkshire streams 
were famous for their trout; there was capital hunt- 
ing in the next county, only a dozen miles away; 
there was no scarcity of people worth knowing, at 
whose tables, thanks to the baronet’s introductions, 
he was a coveted guest; and last, though not least, 
perhaps, in the estimation of the Canadian, within 
the circle of his Monkshire acquaintance there re- 
volved some half-dozen young ladies, all rich, and all 
charming—combined attractions, which act as the 
lamp does tu the moth on the susceptible hearts of 
gay young bachelors (gay and young siill at eight- 
and-thirty) of limited income and expensive tastes. 
But did the income of Mr. Duplessis come within the 
meaning of such aterm? Nobody about Normanford 
could exactly tell. All that was known respecting 
him was, that he was of good family—on that point 
we may presume that Sir Philip Spencelaugh had 
satisfied himself; that he had taken, furnished, for a 
term of three years, that elegant cottage ornee com- 





monly known as Lilac Lodge; that his establishment 
comprised a couple of women-servants, a groom, and 
a valet; that he kept two horses, a hunter and a cob; 
that he was eminently good-looking; that his clothes 
were of the newest fashion; that he attended church 
regularly, and was liberal with his money for chari- 
table purposes; and that, finally, he was declared by 
young and old to be the most delightful company in 
all Monkshire. 

Mr. Duplessis, in his moth-like eagerness to in- 
cinerate himself at the shrine of beauty (with riches) 
combined, had selected tor that purpose the brightest 
lamp of all those which lighted up the Monkshire 
firmament. What his fortune had been, so far we 
have already seen; and so longas there remained the 
slightest prospect that he might ultimately succeed 
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in his purpose, the fervency of bis devotion would 
doubtless remain unimpaired, Andin this he was 
not, perhaps, altogether selfish; for putting aside the 
fact that Miss Spencelaugh was the greatest heiress 
in the county, Mr. Duplessis was quite capable of 
appreciating her goodness and beauty, and of esti- 
mating them at their full value; and, for my own 
part, 1 believe that his affection for Frederica was as 
deep and sincere as it was in his nature to feel for any 
one, or anything, except himself and his own in- 
terests. Should circumstances, however, go utterly 
against him at Belair, I think he was quite capable, 
without too much of a heartache, of turning his at- 
tentions to some other quarter, where they might, 
perhaps, be looked upon with more kindly eyes— 
say, in the direction of Miss Cumworth of Cumworth 
Manor; or towards the sole daughter and heiress of 
old Antony Tiplady, the great manufacturer of East- 
ringham. 

Mr. Duplessis coming after a time within sight of 
Lilac Lodge, while yet some distance away could see 
Antoine standing, napkin in hand, gazing earnestly 
up the road. It was a sign that dinner was waiting; 
so Mr. Duplessis shook his horse’s rein, and cantered 
up to the gate. Jock, the groom, was in attendance, 
and Antoine proceeded at once to serve up dinner. 

Lilac Lodge was a small, low, white, two-storied 
building, with a broad veranda running round three 
sides of it, and with a stable, paddock, and servants’ 
entrance at the back. From the veranda, a lawn of 
smoothest turf swept getitly down, interspersed with 
flouwer-beds of various shapes and sizes, to where a 
sheltering hedge of laurel and holly shut in the little 
precinct from the vulgar gaze. The main entrance 
was through an iron gate, from which a sinuous 
gravel-path ran up to the front of the cottage; but 
there was a side-wicket which was more commonly 
used, 

Mr. Duplessis ate his dinner in solitary state in his 
pleasant little dining-room, waited upon by the 
assiduous Antoine, who rarely allowed any other 
servant to approach his master. But then Antoine 
was more than a servant—he was M. Henri’s foster- 
brother and humble friend; and another friend 
equally stanch, true, and devoted to his interests, the 
Canadian would not have found, had he sought the 
round world over. He was the faithful depositary of 
all his master’s secrets; he rejoiced in his successes, 
and sorrowed over his misfortunes, with a sincerity 
that had no tinge of selfishness in it. Though of the 
same age as his master, he looked half-a-dozen years 
older. He had a round, good-humored, but some- 
what sardonic visage, crowned with a mop of short, 
black, stubbly hair, which stuck out in every direc- 
tion, and which had further burst out on his upper 
lip in the shape of a stiff moustache. His cheeks and 
chin were blue-black, from the frequent use of the 
razor; and his large flabby ears were ornamented 
with small circlets of gold. He was very supple and 
active, and moved about the little house with a 
stealthy, cat-like pit-pat which was particularly dis- 
tasteful to the two English women-servants, and 
added not a little to the dread with which they 
habitually regarded him; but advancing years were 
bringing corpulence with them, and Antoine’s mind 
was troubled thereby. Round his neck he worea 
black ribbon over a broad turn-down collar, and al- 
ways carried a large, old-fashioned silver watch, worn 
in an old-fashioned fob, with an old-fashioned ribbon 
and seals. This watch, with its appendages, was 
Antoine’s fetish of respectability—a word which he 
held in great veneration. He talked both English 
and French indifferently well, but the latter better 
than the furmer; and it was in the French language 
that he and his master generally conversed when 
alone. Finally, the leisure hours of M. Antoine were 
devoted to the manufacture and ption of in- 


“Yes, Monsieur Henri; I attend.” 

“ Before six months are over, I shall be married 
to the richest and most beautiful young lady in all 
Monkshire.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Henri, but that is indeed good 
news!” exclaimed the emotional Antoine, as he flung 
away the end of his cigarette, and rushing up to his 
master, seized him by the hand, and kissed it several 
times with fervor. ‘ It is news that makes glad the 
heart of foolish Antoine. When monsieur began to 
grow melancholy, and to lose faith in his planet, did 
I not cry: **Courage! The day of good-tortune will 
come at last.” And now it has come; but monsieur, 
when he becomes a great rich milord, will not forget 
his poor, faithful Antoine?” 

“Never, Antoine Gaudin, while I live, shall thy 
fortunes be dissevered from mine. Whether rich or 
poor, we will sink or swim together. But I am no 
rich milord yet, nor ever may be one, perhaps; for, 
as the English have it, ‘There’s many aslip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip.’” 

“Ah, no, Monsieur Henri; I will not believe that. 
You will marry the rich and beautiful mademoiselle, 
and live happily ever afterwards.” 

“Thope thy prophecy may prove true, Antoine,” 
answered the Canadian, with a laugh, “If I could 
but forget the past,” he resumed, more seriously; 
“if I could but think of it as an ugly dream, instead 
of the wretched reality it is, how happy I could be!” 

“It is only a dream, Monsieur Henri,” replied 
Antoine. “It never can be anything more than a 
dream now. But when monsieur is married, he will 
be rich; and money is the seal of’ silence, and Van 
Goost is as secret as the grave.” 

“Yes, Antoine, if this marriage ever does take 
place, there is much in my past life that I might well 
strive to forget. 1 shall! reform, my child; Ishall be- 
come a model country gentleman; I shall preserve 
my game, and convict poachers; I shall subscribe to 
the Monkshire hounds, and study agriculture scien- 
tifically; I shall give largely to the different charities, 
and never spend above one month out of the twelve 
away from my estate.” 

*O, Monsieur Henri, but consider how ¢riste it will 
be to live ever among these damp fields! One can 
enjoy life in Paris; one can even contrive to exist in 
London; but in the country here, one might as well 
be a cabbage, for anything there is to see or do.” 

“Stupid! dost thou think that when I am married 
I will lead this miserable life? Thou shalt see, my 
friend, what thou shalt see; but should thy days be 
wanting in excitement and variety, why, marry 
Clotilde, and, by the garters of Nebuchadnezzar, thou 
wilt never complain of being dull again!” 

Antoine shook his head solemnly, and lit a fresh 
cigarette. 

“Thou hast seen the world of men and women, 
Antoine,” said his master, after a pause; “thou art 
somewhat of a judge of beauty. What is thy opinion 
of Miss Spencelaugh?” 

“O, the beautiful mademoiselle!” exclaimed An- 
toine, with animation, as he drew his shoulders up 
to his ears, and placed the tips of his tingers over the 
region of his heart. ‘‘ How truly charming she is! 
What eyes! fire stolen from Olympus. What lips! 
sweeter than Hebe’s own. What swimming grace 
and majesty of movement! Juno’s self come down 
among mortals. What hair!—’’ 

“ Cease thy heathenish catalogue!” exclaimed Mr. 
Duplessis, impatiently. ‘‘She is beautiful—that is 
enough. And she is as good as she is beautiful. 
When in her presence, I can't help feeling what a 
pitifal vagabond—what a mean, sorry rascal I am. 
Can it be possible that she will ever stretch forth a 
lily haud to lift such aone as me from the nether 
pit of his own black nature? Ah, no, no; it is not 





numerable cigarettes of a mild nature, and to the 
perusal of French newspapers of ancient date. 

As soon as Mr. Duplessis had finished his dinner, 
he lounged out into the veranda, where the attentive 
Antoine had already placed an easy-chair, and asmall 
table with wine and cigars. It was a clear starlit 
evening, cool and refreshing after the hot day. 

“Sit!” said Mr. Duplessis, with a wave of his hand, 
as he proceeded to light a cheroot; and Antoine, in 
obedience to his master’s wish, seated himself some 
distance away, on the edge of the veranda, which 
went down by two steps into the garden. 

“Smoke!” said Mr. Duplessis; and Antoine manu- 
factured aud lit a cigarette. The two smoked in 
silence fur a few minutes, and then Mr. Duplessis 
spoke, 

“Thou must write to Clotilde to-night, my child,” 
he said; “1 promised her that thou shouldst do so. 
The girl is breaking her heart at thy neglect.” 

** Yes, Monsieur Henri, I will write, if you wish me 
todo so,” replied Antoine, with a grimace. “Ah, bah! 
what a fool the girl is! She kuows I care nothing for 
her; why, then, cannot she let me alone, and try to 
forget me?” 

* But, Antoine, thou must try to love her.” 

** Love her, my faith! She has the temper of a 
tiger-cat. She would put a knife into me before we 
had been six months married.” 

“I tell thee, pig that thou art, that thou must make 
love to her. She is useful to me, and I cannot afford 
to spare her just yet. As to marrying her, or not, 
afterwards, that is thy business.” 

‘*It shall be as you wish, Monsieur Henri. I will 
write to her to-night, and tell her that I adore 
her, that Iam her slave forevermore. But there is 
a little English mees, a miller’s daughter, whom—” 

“Silence, babbler!” said Mr. Duplessis. ‘ What 
are thy miserable love-affairs tome. Listen, while I 
speak to thee of sohuething far more important.” 





ible!” 


Antoine was alarmed; he began to fear for his 
master’s sanity, for the Canadian spoke with an in- 
tensity of feeling quite uncommon with him; and 
then, was it not monstrous fur any r ble being 


by the inopportune arrival of the postman; he was 
his cynical, calculating self again, such as Antoine 
always remembered him to have been. He waited 
with what patience he could command till Antoine 
had lighted the lamp and closed the shutters; and 
even then he dallied awhile with the letter before 

pening it, examining the seal and the postmark, 
and the curious crabbed writing of the direction. 
When he did open it, it did not take him long to read; 
but when he had spelt it through to the last syllable, 
he 1 fora tor twoas though he could 
not take in the ful! import of its contents; so he read 
it over a second time; and when he had made sure 
that his eyes had not deceived him, he flung the let- 
ter across the table, and turning on Antoine witha 
face from which all color had fled, he said, in a hoarse 
whisper: “ Read!” and then passed quickly out into 
the solitude of the garden. 

Antoine picked up the letter, and read as follows: 








“ Montreal, May 2. 

“* Marie has escaped. I am on her track, and hope 
to find her either to-day or to-morrow. No time to 
say more. Will write you full particulars by the next 
mail.” 


Antoine, having mastered the contents, spread the 
letter out on the table, and stood with his hands in 
his pockets, staring at it in blank dismay. 

“Poor Monsieur Henri! what a terrible blow for 
hiw !” he muttered to himself. “ But, bah! why do I 
frighten myself? She is no match for Van Goost, 
and without doubt ike has coaxed her back again 
long before this.” 

Mr. Duplessis coming in next moment from the 
garden, Antoine repeated to his master the assurance 
he had found so comforting to himself. 

“It must be es, Monsieur Henri,” he volubly add- 
ed, as Mr. Duplessis shook his head in dissent. “ You 
know well how crafty and fearless is that Herr Van 
Goost. Yes, my faith! as bold as a thousand lions, 
and as crafty as the good gentleman in black. He is 
not a man whom Antoine Gaudin would like to have 
in pursuit of him; and La Chatte Rouge herself will 
find that it would have been better to stop quietly 
where she was, rather than exasperate him bya vain 
attempt to get out of his clutches.” 

“ It’s like my cursed luck,” said Mr. Duplessis, bit- 
terly, reverting to idiqmatic English, “to be bowled 
out in this style, just at the moment that fortune 

d to be shining her brightest on me!” 

‘Ah, Monsieur Henri, do not lose courage, I pray 
you!” exclaimed Antoine, pathetically. “You have 
no occasion to fear anything. Grant that La Chatte 
Rouge has escaped—grant even that Van Goost fails 
to find her. What then? She does nut even know 
whether you are living in Europe or America; much 
less, that you are snugly hidden away, like a dor- 
mouse, in this quiet English retreat, as utterly inac- 
cessible to any search of hers as if you were locked 
up with the man in the moon. As far as she is con- 
cerned, you are dead and buried.” 

“Thou dost not know her as well as I do, Antoine, 
else thou wouldst not speak so confidently. In crafti- 
ness and duplicity, Van Goost himself is a child com- 
pared with her. The news that cursed letter has 
brought me hangs like a millstone round my neck, 
and will do so till the next mail shall bring me fur- 
ther tidings—either good or bad; for to know the 
worst would be less intolerable than this suspense.” 

“But look you, Monsieur Henri, even supposing 
La Chatte were to discover that we reside in this 
damp paradise —and by a miracle only could she be- 
come possessed of such information—why, even in 
that case, I do not think she would come near us, or 
let us know where she herself might be. Would she 
not rather say to herself, ‘ Let him go his way, and I 
will go mine; and let us meet no more on earth?’ 
Say, monsieur, would it not be so?” 

“Do not delude thyself with such an idea, my poor 
Antoine. She would beg her way barefoot for a 








to depreciate himself in that ridiculous way? An- 
toine crossed over to where his master was sitting, 
and stooping over him, stroked him gently on the 
back, as he might have done a sick child. ‘ Ah, 
Monsieur Henri,” he said, ‘such words frighten me. 
Do not say them again, I pray of you. Your stomach 
is out of order; to-night you must take two pills be- 
fore you go to bed. Mad iselle is very beautiful, 
without doubt, but neither too beautiful nor too good 
to become the wife of my dear master!” 

* Thou art an excellent fellow, Antoine,” said Mr. 
Duplessis, sadly, as he rose and began to pace the 
veranda—“ but these things are beyond thy compre- 
hension. I love this girl,” he went on—“ yes, love 
her for herself alone, as I never thought this selfish 
heart could love any one; and, by Heavens, when she 
is all my own, I will du my best to make her happy! 
I will teach her tolove meas I love her; I will forget 
the past; and walking through life with her pure 
presence by my side, I will strive to—” 

Mr. Duplessis ceased abruptly. There was the 
sound of a footstep on the gravel outside the garden 
gate. The nimble Antoine disappeared silently among 
the evergreens; but before he could reach the gate, 
Mr. Duplessis heard the well-known hail of the coun- 
try postman, and presently Antoine reappeared with 
@ letter in his hand. 

“A pretty time of night to be receiving letters!” 
exclaimed the Canadian. 

“A break-down on the railway; Monsieur Henri; 
hence the delay,” explained Antoine. ‘ From Mon- 
treal,” he added, in a whisper, as he handed the 
epistle to his master. 

Mr. Duplessis muttered a malediction below his 
breath; all his finer feelings had been put to flight 








th 1 miles to wherever I might be, rather than 
miss the opportunity of blighting me with her hate- 
ful presence. But if she does come, let her beware. 
Let her not try to step between me and the golden 
apple that is ready to drop into my hand; for I tell 
thee, Antoine, that I will sweep her from my path at 
every risk, even if she or I should perish in the 
attempt!” 

“Those are bright brave words,” said Antoine, 
with a meaning smile; and as he spoke, he drewa 
long. ugly-looking knife from its sheath, hidden away 
below his vest, and plucking a hair out of his mous- 
tache, he held it up to the light for a moment, and 
then deftly severed it with the blade. 

“Put that villanous-looking thing out of sight,” 
said Mr. Duplessis, with ashudder. ‘I feel a devil 
tugging at my heart when I look at it.” 

“°Tis hut a pretty plaything, Monsieur Henri, 
which I always keep by me,” said Antoine, with an 
evil smile; “a toy, a trifle; but such as it is, it is 
always at my master’s service—always.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
TACTICS AT BELAIR. - 


WHEN Frederica Spencelaugh promised her uncle 
that she would give Mr. Duplessis an opportunity of 
pleading his suit in person, she did not see the full 
danger of the concession she was making; nor was 
she indeed just then in a mood to care for anything 
beyond the one bitter fact, that she was deserted by 
the man she loved. As days and weeks passed on, 
the first sharp agony of her wound began to wear it- 
self away, leaving i= its stead a dull aching pain; 
and, whether sleeping or waking, the constant sense 
of some great and irreparable loss. Then, too, fur the 
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advantages which he would gain from her prom 
\ would be trifling indeed; and had not the Canad! 
been a man of exemplary patience, he would proba!” 
have been disgusted by the coolness of his recepti: 
4 and have “cried off” before many weeks were ov 
But Henry Duplessis was not easily balked when ‘ 
| had set his heart on anything. 
| His object after Sir Philip had told him, with g: 
' 


own efforts to pull down the image of his unknow 
rival, and set up that of Henri Duplessis in its pla 
From the day on which he decided to change }: 
mode of action, he no longer sought for opportuniti 
. of finding Frederica alone; and when Lady Spen 
laugh once or twice attempted, good-naturedly, 
make such occasions for him, he shrank from acce] 
ing them, and seemed unaccountably to have becon 
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“nerves.” She grew morbid and melancholy, 
would sit alone for hours brooding, ever brood 
and when the ghostly solitude of her own thouy 
became utterly unbearable, she would order Zul 
to be saddled, and would gallop far away over 
breezy downs, or by the lonely shore, in a vain sen 
for her old joyous self, only to return home w 
and dispirited, sick of the glaring sunshine and 

| rude ocean breezes, in which there was no symps 
with the dark misery gnawing at her heart. Bu 
the world, Frederica was the same fearless, pr: 
spirited creatare she had ever been—clear-eyed 
heart-whole; and except that her head droop: 
little weariedly now and then, and that her color 
check had a slightly worn look, such as had ne 
been there before, there was nothing to tell of 
struggle within, 

Not many days were suffered to elapse before 
rash promise she had made was recalled to Frede 
ca’s mind; and although she would have given mu: 
to revoke, yet seeing how impossible it was for her 
do so, she was far too straightforward and fearles 
shrink from the consequences of what she had do 
but she soon gave Mr. Duplessis to understand, a 
that without saying a word on the subject, that t 


| first time, she learned the meaning of the wv 
' 
| 





rulous eagerness, that Miss Spencelangh had pre 
ised “ to try to like him a little,” had been to seek 
interview with Frederica, and with all the warn 
and passion, real and simulated, which he co: '' 
summon for the ion, to lay hi If, metaph 





| cally, at her feet, and, if possible, to wring from 

| a further promise of one day becoming his wife. P 
| when he saw, one time after another, how pers! 
| ently Frederica refused to give him the desired «. 
| portunity; how by no scheming would she allow hi 
self to be left dione with him for a minute; and wh 
at last it dawned on his mind that the promise s! 
had given had been given entirely out of deferen: 
to her uncle’s wishes, and not in the least deg: 
through any regard for himself; and that if he p: 
sisted in these violent attempts at commonplace lov 
making, he should frighten his bird beyond reca 
he wisely determined to change his tactics, and 
win his way to her regard through her intellect, )) 
fore laying siege to the fortress of her heart. 

Mr. Duplessis, while admitting the full difficult 
of the task before him, never allowed himself 
despair. His experience of the sex had unconscious 
led him to form such a good opinion of his own qua 
fications, that he was not troubled with any doul 
as to his ultimate success in the present instan: 
He was acute enough to perceive, what no one e! 
suspected, that the shadow of some old love still li:. 
gered in the heart of Frederica; but he wisely ke, 
his knowledge to himself, trusting to time and } 


as shy and retiring as his ladye-love herself, 

When, on the other hand, Miss Spencelaugh a: 
he met in the presence of others, and better still, 
there were only a third person present, and especial’ 
if that person were Miss Craxton—ex-governess : 
Belair; middle-aged, snuffy, but still delightful 
sentimental, and at present on a visit to her old pu; 
—then would Mr. Duplessis exert hi If to the u 
most to dazzle and fascinate Frederica. 

Although the richest young lady in all Monkshir 
Miss Spencelaugh had seen but little of London soc 
ety, fur the baronet and his wife had lost years a; 
all relish for town life; and what little company vi 
ited at Belair was not of a kind to possess much i) 
terest for Frederica, chiefly consisting as it did 
middle-aged country squires and their wives, wi! 
perhaps an insipid daughter or two, just emancipat« 
from the boarding-school. Young gentlemen, wan 
ing neither in manners nor education, were not mo 
scarce in Monkshire than anywhere else; but aft: 
one or two of them had tried their fortune with t! 
heiress of Belair, and had been repulsed, and when 
rumor ran through the bachelor ranks that Mi 
Spencelaugh had bound herself by an oath never ' 
marry, they fought rather shy of the solemn dinne 
parties at the Hall, and carried themselves and the) 
attractions to quarters where they were more like! 
to be appreciated. But, indeed, had any of the r 
bust young squires of Mounkshire—university m« 
| many of them, with their honest homely countr 
training overlaid with a thin lacker of London fa 
life—been foolish enough to enter the lists with M 
Duplessis, they would soon have had cause to regr: 
their temerity in so doing; for Mr. Duplessis had 
hundred advantages on his side, such as no your 
man of twenty, however accomplished he might b 
could hope to rjval. In the first place, there was bh 
age; and a man’s age up to acertain point, if proper! 
managed, is an advantage rather than the contrar 
in a love-chase, especially if the Diana of whom he | 
in pursuit has to be won through the intellect « 
much as through the heart. Then again Mr. Du 
plessis had the advantage of a wide experience of th 
world. He had travelled much, and had seen life i- 









































y the inopportune arrival of the postman; he was 
8 cynical, calculating self again, such as Antoine 
ways remembered him to have been. He waited 
ith what patience he could command till Antoine 
ad lighted the lamp and closed the shutters; and 
ven then he dallied awhile with the letter before 
pening it, examining the seal and the postmark, 
nd the curious crabbed writing of the direction. 
Vhen he did open it, it did not take him long to read ; 
- ut when he had spelt it through to the last syllable, 
8 1 fora tor two as though he could 
ot take in the full import of its contents; so he read 
‘ over asecond time; and when he had made sure 
lat his eyes had not deceived him, he flung the let- 
‘or across the table, and turning on Antoine witha 
‘\ce from which all color had fled, he said, in a hoarse 
vhisper: ‘ Read!” and then pussed quickly out into 
he solitude of the garden. 
Antoine picked up the letter, and read as follows: 


“ Montreal, May 2. 

“ Marie has escaped. I am on her track, and hope 
o find her either to-day or to-morrow. No time to 
ay more. Will write you full particulars by the next 
nail,” 





Antoine, having mastered the contents, spread the 
‘etter out on the table, and stood with his hands in 
\is pockets, staring at it in blank dismay. 

“Poor Monsieur Henri! what a terrible blow for 
him!” he muttered to himself. ‘ But, bab! why do I 
tighten myself? She is no match for Van Goost, 
ind without doubt he has coaxed her back again 
‘ong before this.” 

Mr. Duplessis coming in next moment from the 
rarden, Antoine repeated to his master the assurance 
‘\e had found so comforting to himself. 

“It must be so, Monsieur Henri,” he volubly add- 
-d, as Mr. Duplessis shook his head in dissent. ‘ You 
‘now well how crafty and fearless is that Herr Van 

toost. Yes, my faith! as bold as a thousand lions, 
und as crafty as the good gentleman in black. He is 
ot a man whom Antoine Gaudin would like to have 
‘n pursuit of him; and La Chatte Rouge herself will 
‘ind that it would have been better to stop quietly 
vhere she was, rather than exasperate him by a vain 
ittempt to get out of his clutches.” 

“ It’s like my cursed luck,” said Mr. Duplessis, bit- 
terly, reverting to idiqgmatic English, ‘‘to be bowled 
vut in this style, just at the moment that fortune 
seemed to be shining her brightest on me!” 

‘* Ah, Monsieur Henri, do not lose courage, I pray 
vou!” exclaimed Antoine, pathetically. ‘“ You have 
10 occasion to fear anything. Grant that La Chatte 
Rouge has escaped—grant even that Van Goost fails 
‘o find her. What then? She does not even know 
whether you are living in Europe or America; much 
less, that you are snugly hidden away, like a dor- 
mouse, in this quiet English retreat, as utterly inac- 

sessible to any search of hers as if you were locked 
up with the man in the moon. As fur as she is con- 
-erned, you are dead and buried.” 

“Thou dost not know her as well as I do, Antoine, 

"| else thou wouldst not speak so confidently. In cratti- 
ness and duplicity, Van Goost himself is a child com- 
pared with her. The news that cursed letter has 
brought me hangs like a millstone round my neck, 
and will do so till the next mail shall bring me fur- 
ther tidings—either good or bad; for to know the 
worst would be less intolerable than this suspense.” 

“But look you, Monsieur Henri, even supposing 
La Chatte were to discover that we reside in this 

lamp paradise —and by a miracle only could she be- 
come possessed of such information—why, even in 
that case, I do not think she would come near us, or 
let us know where she herself might be. Would she 
not rather say to herself, ‘ Let him go his way, and I 

' will go mine; and let us meet no more on earth?’ 
Say, monsieur, would it not be so?” 

“Do not delude thyself with such an idea, my poor 
Antoine. She would beg her way barefoot for a 
thousand miles to wherever I might be, rather than 
miss the opportunity of blighting me with her hate- 
ful presence. But if she does come, let her beware. 
Let her not try to step between me and the golden 
apple that is ready to drop into my hand; for I tell 
thee, Antoine, that I will sweep her from my path at 
every risk, even if she or I should perish in the 
attempt!” 

“Those are bright brave words,” said Antoine, 

with a meaning smile; and as he spoke, he drew a 
long ugly-looking knife from its sheath, hidden away 
below his vest, and plucking a hair out of his mous- 
tache, he held it up to the light for a moment, and 

| then deftly severed it with the blade. 
“Put that villanous-looking thing out of sight,” 

' said Mr. Duplessis, with ashudder. “I feel a devil 
| tugging at my heart when I look at it.” 
' «Tis but a pretty plaything, Monsieur Henri, 
' which I always keep by me,” said Antoine, with an 
evil smile; “a toy, a trifie; but such as it is, it is 
| always at my master’s service—always.” 
' 





CHAPTER VI. 
TACTICS AT BELAIR. : 


WuEN Frederica Spencelaugh promised her uncle 
| that she would give Mr. Duplessis an opportunity of 
| pleading his suit in person, she did not see the full 
, danger of the concession she was making; nor was 
| she indeed just then in a mood to care for anything 
beyond the one bitter fact, that she was deserted by 
the man she loved. As days and weeks passed on, 
the first sharp agony of her wound began to wear it- 
self away, leaving in its stead a dull aching pain; 
and, whether sleeping or waking, the constant sense 
| of some great and irreparable loss. Then, too, for the 
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first time, she learned the meaning of the word 
“nerves.” She grew morbid and melancholy, and 
would sit alone for hours brooding, ever brooding; 
and when the ghostly solitude of her own thoughts 
became utterly unbearable, she would order Zuleika 
to be saddled, and would gallop far away over the 
breezy downs, or by the lonely shore, in a vain search 
for her old joyous self, only to return home weary 
and dispirited, sick of the glaring sunshine and the 
rude ocean breezes, in which there was no sympathy 
with the dark misery gnawing at her heart. But to 
the world, Frederica was the same fearless, proud- 
spirited creature she had ever been—clear-eyed and 


various forms; he was an excellent linguist, and had 
supplemented an originally good education by sun- 
dry accomplishments picked up in different coun- 
tries; and he knew how to present his knowledge in 
its most attractive guise before others. To all this 
add the fact that he was eminently handsome, and 
that his style was pronounced to be irreproachable, 
and it will at once be seen that Mr. Duplessis was not 
without reason on his side when he expressed his 
firm belief in the ultimate success of his suit. 

That the Canadian was possessed of many attrac- 
tive qualities, Frederica had been made aware from 
the day on which the Belair party had made his ac- 





heart-whole; and except that her head drooped a 
little weariedly now and then, and that her colorless 
cheek had a slightly worn look, such as had never 
been there before, there was nothing to tell of the 
struggle within. 

Not many days were suffered to elapse before the 
rash promise she had made was recalled to Frederi- 
ca’s mind; and although she would have given much 
to revoke, yet seeing how impossible it was for her to 
do so, she was far too straightforward and fearless to 
shrink from the consequences of what she had done; 
but she soon gave Mr. Duplessis to understand, and 
that without saying a word on the subject, that the 
advantages which he would gain from her promise 
would be trifling indeed; and had not the Canadian 
been a man of exemplary patience, he would probably 
have been disgusted by the coolness of his reception, 
and have “cried off” before many weeks were over. 
But Henry Duplessis was not easily balked when he 
had set his heart on anything. 

His object after Sir Philip had told him, with gar- 
rulous eagerness, that Miss Spencelangh had prom- 
ised “ to try to like him a little,” had been to seek an 
interview with Frederica, and with all the warmth 
and passion, real and simulated, which he could 
summon for the occasion, to lay himself, metaphori- 
cally, at her feet, and, if possible, to wring from her 
a further promise of one day becoming his wife. But 
when he saw, one time after another, how persist- 
ently Frederica refused to give him the desired op- 
portunity; how by no scheming would she allow her- 
self to be left dlone with him for a minute; and when 
at last it dawned on his mind that the promise she 
had given had been given entirely out of deference 
to her uncle’s wishes, and not in the least degree 
through any regard for himself; and that if he per- 
sisted in these violent attempts at commonplace love- 
making, he should frighten his bird beyond recall; 
he wisely determined to change his tactics, and to 
win his way to her regard through her intellect, be- 
fore laying siege to the fortress of her heart. 

Mr. Duplessis, while admitting the full difficulties 
of the task before him, never allowed himself to 
despair. His experience of the sex had unconsciously 
led him to form such a good opinion of his own quali- 
fications, that he was not troubled with any doubts 
as to his ultimate success in the present instance. 
He was acute enough to perceive, what no one else 
suspected, that the shadow of some old love still lin- 
gered in the heart of Frederica; but he wisely kept 
his knowledge to himself, trusting to time and his 
own efforts to pull down the image of his unknown 
rival, and set up that of Henri Duplessis in its place. 
From the day on which he decided to change his 
mode of action, he no longer sought for opportunities 
of finding Frederica alone; and when Lady Spence- 
laugh once or twice attempted, good-naturedly, to 
make such occasions for him, he shrank from accept- 
ing them, and seemed unaccountably to have become 
as shy and retiring as his ladye-love herself, 

When, on the other hand, Miss Spencelaugh and 
he met in the presence of others, and better still, if 
there were only a third person present, and especially 
if that person were Miss Craxton—ex-governess at 
Belair; middle-aged, snuffy, but still delightfully 
sentimental, and at present on a visit to her old pupil 
—then would Mr. Duplessis exert himself to the ut- 
most to dazzle and fascinate Frederica. 

Although the richest young lady in all Monkshire, 
Miss Spencelaugh had seen but little of London soci- 
ety, for the baronet and his wife had lost years ago 
all relish for town life; and what little company vis- 
ited at Belair was not of a kind to possess much in- 
terest for Frederica, chiefly consisting as it did of 
middle-aged country squires and their wives, with 
perhaps an insipid daughter or two, just emancipated 
from the boarding-school. Young gentlemen, want- 
ing neither in manners nor education, were not more 
scarce in Monkshire than anywhere else; but after 
one or two of them had tried their fortune with the 
heiress of Belair, and had been repulsed, and when a 
rumor ran through the bachelor ranks that Miss 
Spencelaugh had bound herself by an oath never to 
marry, they fought rather shy of the solemn dinner- 
parties at the Hall, and carried themselves and their 
attractions to quarters where they were more likely 
to be appreciated. But, indeed, had any of the ro- 
bust young squires of Munkshire—university men 
many of them, with their honest homely country 
training overlaid with a thin lacker of London fast 
life—been foolish enough to enter the lists with Mr. 
Duplessis, they would soon have had cause to regret 
their temerity in so doing; for Mr. Duplessis had a 
hundred advantages on his side, such as no young 
man of twenty, however accomplished he might be, 
could hope to rival. In the first place, there was his 
age; and a man’s age up to acertain point, if properly 
managed, is an advantage rather than the contrary 
in a love-chase, especially if the Diana of whom he is 
in pursuit has to be won through the intellect as 
much as through the heart. Then again Mr. Du- 
plessis had the advantage of a wide experience of the 
world. He had travelled much, and had seen life in 





q so opportunely among the Pyrenees; and 
as time wore on, the friendly bond between the two as- 
sumed that easy, bantering, thrust-and-parry char- 
acter which seems to be educed so naturally from the 
collision of two bright and well-polished intellects; 
which is essentially of the world, worldly; which 
rarely or never touches any of the deeper chords of 
feeling, nor desires, indeed, to do so; which is very 
ephemeral, and easily broken, but very pleasant 
while it lasts; and is, in fact, such a gay and spark- 
ling apology for genuine friendship that many easy- 
hearted individuals prefer it to the real article, as 
less troublesome, and by no means so exacting. So 
long, then, as the friendship between them—if fi iend- 
ship it could be called—moved pleasantly along to 
light music, so long did Miss Spencelaugh take pleas- 
ure in the company of the accomplished Canadian; 
but at the first whisper of love, the sunlight of laugh- 
ter died out of her eyes; she turned on him in all 
her dark and haughty beauty, and shuddered as 
though a serpent had stung her. 

It was not merely that Frederica’s heart was al- 
ready given tu another; there was something beyond 
that—one of those nameless unaccountable antipa- 
thies, which caused her whole nature to rise in revolt 
against the idea of ever becoming the wife of Henri 
Duplessis. And yet, in the face of this antagonistic 
feeling, she had given that rash promise to her uncle! 
She had given 1t during the first sharp pain of her 
bereavement, while utterly indifferent as to whatever 
might happen to herself; how bitterly she regretted 
it atterwards, no one but herself ever knew. But 
when Frederica perceived that all lover-like advances 
on the Canadian’s part had entirely ceased; that he 
no longer sought for an opportunity of finding her 
alone; and that his demeanor in nowise differed from 
that of any other gentleman who visited at Belair, 
she concluded, not unnaturally, that seeing how dis- 
tasteful his suit was to her, he had silently abandon- 
ed it; and grateful to him for bis forbenranve, she 
began slowly, and almost ly, to unbend 
towards him; and by degrees the intimacy between 
them came to assume its old easy laughing character, 
which was precisely the point to which Mr. Duplessis 
was desirous of bringing it, and from which he began 
to work afresh. 

It was the old easy intimacy with a difference, as 
Frederica was not long in discovering ; less bantering 
and satirical than of yore, but with more of the earn- 
est feeling of real friendship, at least on the part of 
Mr. Duplessis; and based on a pleasant communion 
of intellectual tastes hitherto unsuspected by Fred- 
erica. It was strange to discover that Mr. Duples- 
sis’s favorite authors were hers also. His acquaint- 
ance with Dante, and Goethe, and Schiller, exceeded 
her own; and in English literature he was certainly 
much better read than she was. Then there were 
other happy points of contact between them. Mr. 
Duplessis, like Frederica, was passionately fond of 
sketching from nature, and wielded a free, bold pen- 
cil, which seemed to rub in, with a few easy rapid 
touches, effects which only by much slow, painstak- 
ing study could she adequately shadow forth. What 
more natural, under these circumstances, than that 
they should ionally find th lves among the 
beautiful Belair woods, sketching some picturesque 
nook together, with obliging little Miss Craxton to 
play propriety between them, Then again Mr. Du- 
plessis was an admirable amateur musician, and had 
a clear, ringing, tenor voice, which he knew how to 
use with excellent effect; and music, in such a case, 
is full of dangerous fascinations, and has tones of 
hidden tenderness all its own, which can reach the 
heart that no other language avails tu touch. 

The health of Sir Philip Spencelaugh waned slowly 
as the summer advanced, but he still clung as tena- 
ciously as ever to his pet scheme of a union between 
the man for whom he had contracted so singular a 
liking and Frederica. He saw, with a sort of queru- 
lous satisfaction, that Frederica no longer displayed 
any signs of distaste fur the company of Mr. Du- 
plessis; and he was only dissuaded from urging his 
niece to name an early day for the marriage by the 
Canadian himself, who knew well that the baronet’s 
persuasions would have an eftect precisely the oppo- 
site of that which it was intended they should have, 
and would utterly freeze those tender buds of liking 
which he saw creeping forth from day to day, and 
which he hoped, by patient and judicious cultivation, 
would one day culminate in the perfect flower of 
love. So the baronet, with some difficulty, was in- 
duced to keep his own counsel, and that of Mr. Du- 
plessis, so far as it was known to him. He would sit 
for an hour at a time with Frederica’s hand in his, 
patting it softly, and murmuring below his breath, 
“ Good girl, good girl,” and gazing with anxious eyes 
into that bright proud face, which, when in his pres- 
ence, always softened into a tenderness such as was 
rarely seen upon it at any other time. 

Beyond the precincts of Belair, the news, unfound- 
ed as we know, spread quickly, emanating from what 
source no one could tell, that Miss Spencelaugh was 
positively engaged to Mr. Henri Duplessis, and that 








the marriage was to take place befvure Christmas— 
spread to Normanford and Eastringham ; and thence, 
in an ever-widening circle, from one country-house 
to another, till it was known throughout the length 
and breadth of Monkshire; and so, after a time, it 
travelled up to town, and came to be discussed in 
west end drawing-rooms, and to be a topic for brief 
comment at chance meetings in the crush on aristo- 
cratic staircases. 

Such was the position of affairs at Belair at the 
time when one of the most important characters in 
our history makes his first appearance on the scene. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A SOLDIER’S STORY. 





BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 





TuE —th Regiment was among those which com- 
posed the brigade of General Custar, in the famous 
cavalry corps of Sheridan, which swept like a whirl- 
wind from the Shenandoah to the James. It wasa 
band of hardy, hearty fellows, who had inhaled free- 
dom in every breath of the air of their prairies. They 
did good service during the campaign, and won the 
heartfelt praise of atl in the corps. During the first 
of the campaign in the Shenandoah valley, while we 
were fighting Early, my regiment, which was also a 
part of Sheridan’s corps, generally encamped next to 
the —th, so that the men of the two commands saw 
a great deal of each other. I frequently visited their 
camp, and had many good friends in the —th. 

One night, af er asharp march, we bivouacked on 
the mountain +: de, It was a clear, cold November 
night, and our camp fires sparkled brightly along 
the heights, forming one of the brightest spectacles 
it has ever been my fortune to witness. I went over 
to the camp of the —th, and found the person I 
wished to see sitting among a group who were gath- 
ered around a rousing big fire. At their invitation I 
joined them. 

They were talking of picket encounters when I 
came up. Some of the men were in favor of them, 
as they thought it best to cut off an enemy wherever 
found; while otbers, and by far the majority, ex- 
pressed their detestation of it asa barbarous and 
cowardly practice, which decided nothing, but re- 
sulted only in the unnecessary death of many brave 
men on both sides. 

“What do you think of it, sergeant?” I asked, 
turning to an old soldier who had not yet spoken. 
He was a veteran, and had seen twenty years’ active 
service in Mexico and on the Plains. 

“I don’t like the practice, captain,” he replied. 
“It is neither humane nor soldierly, and I think 
both sides ought to forbid it.” 

“ But still, sergeant,” said one of the party, “‘ when 
you have an enemy in your power, you ought to 
make sure of him, for he’d do the same for you.” 

“That may be as you say,” said the sergeant; “ but 
because an enemy closes to act like a coward is no 
reason why I should.” 

“TI reckon you’d bring a rebel down as quick as 
any of us,” said another. 

*“T don’t want to brag, gentlemen,” said the ser- 
geant, quietly, “ but Ill tell you an adventure I had 
about a month ago, and then you can decide whether 
or not I practise what I preach. 

* About a month since Early was pressing us back 
towards Winchester, and once during our retreat he 
came pretty near bagging this whole brigade, as you 
all know. General Custar was very anxious to ob- 
tain exact information of the rebel position, and I 
volunteered to go forward on the scout. In ten min- 
utes after the general had given in his permission to 
try it, I was off. The rebels were about two miles 
off, lying just across a high ridge, and their pickets 
were on the crest of it, which enabled them to ob- 
tain as good a view of our position as the moonlight 
would permit. 

“TI crept along cautiously, screening myself in the 
shade of the rocks, and among the trees and bushes. 
When I had gotten fairly away from our lines, | left 
the main road, and set out through the woods. I 
have served in this country so long, that I know it 
now as well as Ido the streets of my native town, 
and I knew that the direction I was pursuing would 
lead me directly to a sharp cliff, from which I could 
exactly ascertain the ground held by the enemy, and, 
if he had camp fires burning, gain some idea of his 
force. I was perfectly sure of my ability to reach the 
place unless J should encounter some rebel picket 
before I should be aware of his presence. To guard 
against this danger I had to use all the scouting 
knowledge I am master of; and though I say it, gen- 
tlemen, my long service against the frontier Indians 
has given me a pretty good stock of this kind of 
experience. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I reached the 
place in safety, passing successfully through the rebel 
picket line, and from my new position I obtained a 
capital view of the enemy. The moon suddenly 
shone out so bright that I could distinguish every 
object, and could almost count the men. It was the 
first time I had ever undertaken such an expedition, 
and I felt all the novelty of my situation. There I 
was, several hundred feet above the enemy, gazing 
right down into their entire line. 

“The moonlight was very friendly to me, and 
showed me not only the enemy, but also enough of 
the country to enable me to form in my own mind a 
plan for our escape from the trap into which we had 
gotten, and which I afterwards suggested to General 
Custar, who, like a gentleman, thanked me for it, 


“Well, after satisfying myself upon these points, I 
moved along the edge of the ridge for some distance, 
crawling in Indian style close to the ground. 1 in- 
tended to return to our lines by another route, 
hoping that in doing so I might learn something of 
value, 

Suddenly I stopped still and listened.. I heard 
some one breathing heavily near me, and I knew by 
the deep, regular sound that the person was asleep. 
I crept up close to the place from which it came, con- 
cealing my movements by the shade of a large boulder 
that was Just before me. 

“Immediately on the south side, and within a few 
feet of me, I saw 4 rebel picket fast asleep. I crept 
close up to him. He was a handsome fellow, and 
was comfortably clothed; his age I suppose was about 
thirty. From where I stood I could touch him, and 
could have easily killed him had 1 been so inclined. 
Once I raised the knife I had carried with me for 
emergencies, and was about to drive it into his breast, 
when I let my arm fall. It wasn’t like fighting in a 
fair field. There I could have shot him, or cut him 
down without compunction; but to steal upon a man 
in his sleep and stab him, seemed too much like 
murder, 

“As I have said, he was a handsome fellow, and I 
thought he must have a wife or some womenkind at 
home who loved him. If I killed him there I would 
do our cause no good; and besides committing a cow- 
ardly act, I might bring a heavy grief upon his 
friends. By one blow I might make a widow, and an 
orphan, too, for allI knew. There was no satisfac- 
tion to me in doing this, and so I made up my mind 
to let him alone. I felt decidedly better after I had 
come to this conclusion, and I’m very glad now I 
didn’t kill him, for I should have regretted it to my 
dying day. 

“IT made my way down the mountain and back to 
our lines, where I communicated to General Custar 
what I had learned, and upon his acting upon this 
information, we gave Early the slip.” 

The sergeant ceased speaking, and we all agreed 
with him that he had done a good deed. 





ART AND NATURE. 

We need something more than mere copies of na- 
ture. The something in man which there is not in 
nature, should be everywhere visible; clothing mate- 
rial forms with spiritual beauty, and shedding an 
ideal glory over actual scenes. But not even the 
fancy of the poet must be a law unto itself. There is 
all the difference in the world between obedience and 
subjection, and art that spurns subjection to nature 
wins all its victories by obedi That obedi 
is fully consistent with the noblest idealism. Indeed, 
whether it be the preacher or the poet, the actor or 
the artist, who wishes to lift us up into an ideal 
world, he must equally make his footing sure upon 
the real and actual. A ladder which should hang 
from heaven above our heads, would mock us and 
not help us upwards—the ladder in the patriarch’s 
vision stood upon the common ground, from whence 
alone we can step on it for our aerial climb. Sucha 
ladder is all true, noble art. Standing on the earth, 
it reaches upwards to the invisible. It shows the 
way to the most nobly beautiful, and the most divine- 
ly true. It takes us out of the material environments 
of life, and lifts us to “‘ the seventh heaven of inven- 
tion.” It fills us with asense of something nobler 
than we see, and purer than we feel. It is embodied 
truth—truth to nature first, and through that to the 
supernatural which nature hides. Of coursesuch art 
has something more to do than merely to copy na- 
ture. A Dutch picture copies nature, with patient 
detail and submissive fidelity, but it degrades rather 
than elevates. A ‘ Railway Station,” or a “ Derby 
Day,’’ may be immensely faithful to some aspects of 
reality, but all their faithfulness makes them only 
colored photographs, powerless to awaken an emo- 
tion or breathe a breath of inspiration on us. Such 
art is of the world, worldly. Its leaden wings cannot 
even lift us from the surface. Its heavy eyes see no 
celestial visions. Great in stage effects, it appeals 
with power to the eye, but leaves the imagination 
unkindled, and has no message fur the heart. 








AN ELOQUENT LAWYER. 

The Baton Rouge Advocate tells the following:— 
Last week a case was up before the jury, and the dis- 
trict attorney had exhausted all his eloquence in the 
attempt*to convict a darkey for stealing a goose. The 
judge was tired, the jury wearied, and the bar, offi- 
cials and spectators ali hoped the case would be 
speedily closed; but they were d d to disappoint 
ment. Up rose the old major, the hero of a thousand 
contests at the bar, and for two hours a flow of elo- 
quence poured forth upon the ears of the jury, evi- 
dently convincing them of the prisoner’s innocence. 
Shrugs and gestures denoted that all they wanted 
was a chance to get out of the jury corner, and that 
goose, darkey, prosecutor, and all concerned, might 
go to Guinea, if they could only be released. The 
major piled it on thick; he showed them law after 
law; read supreme court condensed decisions; refer- 
red to everything relative to geese, from the Roman 
time down to tke present, and closed his brilliant ap- 
peal by calling their attention to the honest counte- 
nance of his client. ‘‘ Could such a man steal? The 
heavens forbid! Look at his face; you perceive ster- 
ling honesty in every lineament. Could you steal, 
prisoner at the bar? Could you steal a—goose?” 
* Yes, sir, I did steal um, but I didn’t eat um,” was 
the unexpected response, and the gallant major, 











and adopted it. 


thunderstruck and exhausted, caved. 
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few inmates to make life busy. 
worked parents; Dick White, the chore-boy, and his 
father, Mr. Samuel White, the hired man. 

Maggie took down the shining pails, and followed 

“| Dick out to the milk-yard. The stars were very 
bright, and there was a dear young moon; but the 
girl did not observe the beautiful calm and sweetness 
of the night. 

After her work was done, she came and sat on the 
porch, and listened dreamily to the talk of her father 
and Mr. White, about the crops, the prospect for 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


With despair my heart is welling, 
For its every hope has fled, 

And its brightest dreams are dwelling 
*Mcngst the shadows of the dead. 


All the hopes I fondly cherished, 
Fleeting visions of a day, 

All alike together perished, 
All alike have flown away. 


They have left me lonely, weary 
Of this never-ending strife, 

Longing for a home less dreary, 
For a higher, nobler life. 


They have left me longing, yearning 
For the joys that never come,— 

Yet howe’er the heart be burning, 
Must the burdened lips be dumb. 


I see the white foam of the surges 
Breaking on the rocky shore, 

And their mournful, plaintive dirges 
Seem to gadden me the more. 


For it seems as if these surges 
Are but types of Sorrow’s waves, 
And their sighings are the dirges 
Chanted over new-made graves,— 


Graves of all my proud ambitions, 
Graves of all my former hope; 

Now they seem like mere traditions, 
Weak and feeble in their scope. 


But mayhap the load may lighten 
That my weary spirit bears, 

And the darkened road may brighten 
That is now so filled with cares. 


So e’en now a hope comes o’er me, 
And I weave it into song, 

For I dream she stands before me, 
She whom I have loved so long. 


And the day is hasting, hasting, 
When the Future shall draw nigh; 

And the Present 's wasting, wasting, 
As the years are gliding by. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WOOD-VIOLETS. 








BY CLARA AU 





GUSTA. 


THE June wind scattered the blooms of the horse- 
chestnuts, like snow-flakes, at their feet. They came 
up from the forest paths, the cool, fresh scent of 
stream and fern clinging to their garments. He 
touched her hand softly, and his fingers closed over 
hers. 

**Maggie! My darling!” 

She looked up at his face, her soul speaking through 
her full eyes. 

“* Maggie, Iam going away, and, though I am self- 
ish enough to wish to do so, 1 will not bind you by 
any promise, lest it sometime become irksome to you. 
You are young, and life lies new and fair before you. 
God knows how earnestly I wish I could remain here, 
where every day I could see my blessing; but lam a 
poor man, with my way to make. The path is open 
for me, and I must not refuse to walk in it. It may 
be years beforeI shall see you again. Will you re- 
member me through all that time, Maggie?” 

Her brown eyes reproached him tor the doubt, more 
than her words did. 

“ Lynn, I am not one to forget.” 

“ No, Maggie, youare not. Forgive me for imply- 
ing adoubt. I trust you entirely. And now, dear, 
I must say good-by. The ship sails at daybreak, and 
I must ride over to Portland to-night, in order to be 
in season.” 

He lifted her face from where it had fallen, against 
his shoulder, and kissed her, on lips and torehead. 
Then he put a little fragrant spray of woud-violets in 
her band, and said: 

“Keep them near you until they are dead, Maggie, 
and then keep them still; and so long as their fra- 
zgrance lasts, know that so long 1 think only of you. 
Good-by.” 

She sank down on the moss, at the foot of the great 
horse-chestnut—just where he left her, and allaround 
her feil the gloom of twilight; and the flush of sunset 
died out of the west, and left only purple shadows. 
At last, her mother called her. 

“ Maggie, Maggie! come in, the dew is falling!” 

So it was. Maggie Morrison’s dark hair was damp 
with it. She wentin with pale cheeks and averted 
eyes. Mrs. Morrison looked at ber, and sighed. Poor 
heart! she knew very well the weariness of waiting. 

It was a quict home—a retired farm-house, with 

Only Maggie's hard- 


summer rye, and the hoeing of the corn over in the 
turner loton the morrow. Everything seewed so 
vague and shadowy to her just then. For he had 








gone—the playmate of her childhood, the companion 


of her youth—something told her the one love of her | 


lifetime. 

They understood each other, though no word of 
love warmer than those we heard at the beginning of 
our story had ever been spoken between them. But 
each read aright the thoughts of the other, and the 
knowledge blessed them. 

Lynn Vertner was going out to the Indies. A dis- 
tant relative, a man of wealth and influence, had 
taken him from the plodding life of a farmer, which 
at one time had seemed inevitable, and given him a 
chance in one of our New England colleges, and after 
his graduation, he had procured for him the place of 
supergargo in a merchant-vessel bound for the In- 
dies. To a young man of ability and enterprise, a 
wide field was opened, and Lynn had accepted, and 
had gone forth to seek his fortune. 

How wearily the days of that bright summer pass- 
ed away! Only those loving hearts, that have been 
left behind, as Maggie was, can realize anything of 
the utter soul weariness of her life. She did her du- 
ties cheerfully, faithfully, for her mother was in fail- 
ing health, and most of the household labor fell upon 
Maggie’s slender strength. Lynn had promised to 
write, whenever there was an opportunity for send- 
ing a letter; but as days rolled into weeks, and weeks 
into months, and still no word, Maggie’s cheeks grew 
whiter, and her light step more slow. But she never 
complained; she was not one of that sort of women 
who go about uttering their griets to every chance 
acquaintance. 

Winter came, and drew toa close, and still nonews 
from Lynn Vertner. He had no relatives in Grass- 
mere to whom he should write, and none save Mag- 
gie cared greatly to know aught of the wanderer. 

She looked at her violets every day; she shuddered 
if she fancied their fragrance growing less. Did he, 
indeed, think of her still? Or was -he in that world, 
the inhabitants of which are so supremely blessed, 
that they never turn their thoughts to the lost loves 
of this world, left behind them? She could not tell, 
No prescient voice whispered to her aught of the ab- 
sent. She must still wait. She locked the little box, 
containing her only gift from him, and laid it, with 
the key, away in a very secure and secret place. She 
could not bear now to see the faded flowers so often. 
It might be years, she said to herself, before she 
should look at them again. 

Day by day, Maggie’s cares grew heavier. Her 
mother failed rapidly, and in March took her bed. 
One week afterwards, in a driving, bleak snow-storm, 
they made her grave under the leafless beeches, by 
the frozen river. 

After this, it all came upon Maggie. She managed 
through the hot, languorous summer—she thought 
she had never known such an air, so destitute of all 
invigorating and life-giving properties—and when 
the autumn cameyit found her with scarcely strength 
to go about the house. 

Mr. Morrison, too, had changed. He was getting 
in years now, and tasks that once were mere play to 
his brawny hands, now looked lffe mountains to him. 

After a struggle with long-fixed and long-establish- 
ed attachments, he decided to sell the old farm, with 
its appurtenances, and remove with Maggie to the 
village, where life would be easier for them both. It 
was very hard to part with the place—the fields, 
where his father had worked before him; the roof 
beneath which he had been born, and the humble 
rooms to which he had brought his young wife, in the 
first flush of youth and love. But the decision was 
made, and they only waited for a purchaser. In No- 
vember, one came. A wealthy gentleman from the 
city, pleased with the quiet aspect of the place, offer- 
ed a libera! sum for it, and the bargain was closed at 
once, and Mr. Fortescue became the proprietor of 
Grassmere cottage and farm. 

One dull, murky day, Mr. Morrison rode over to 
the village, to receive the money for his farm, and 
left Maggie alone in the house. All day, she was 
strangely restless. She could not fix her mind upon 
her work. Her hands trembled, and her nerves were 
so unsteady that everything she attempted dropped 
away from her. She tried to convince herself that it 
all arose from=the pain she suffered at thought of 
leaving the dear old place. 

As night approached, she set about preparing her 
father’s supper. She made the toast just as she 
knew he best liked it; the fresh trout were fried to 
the exact shade of brown, and the cream and butter 
were delicious. Then she sat down to wait his com- 
ing. The sun had long since set in gloom; the twi- 
light fell thickly, and a cold wind blew in from the 
sea. 

The evening advanced—it was past nine o’clock. 
Mr. Morrison had not been out so late for twenty 
years. A sense of unutterable loneliness and desola- 
tion stole over Maggie. She threw a shawl over her 
head, and went down the road, to see if she could not 
hear the footsteps of her father’s horse coming home- 
ward. She waited a little while by the spring under 
the elms, and then, made faint by the distance, she 
heard the gallop of a horse. Her heart grew cold. 
Old Selim never would come at such a pace as that, 
unless something dreadful had occurred. 

He came in sight around a curve in the road. She 
recognized the white strip in his forehead, and cried 
to him, as he was dashing by at a headlong pace. 
The terrified beast knew the voice, and, halting, 
came up to her, and put his hot nose into her hand. 
He was wet with sweat, and, as she had feared, he 
was riderless. 

Maggie led him tothe fence, and, mounting, rode 
back over the road he had come. A couple of miles 
brought her to the entrance of adark ravine, through 


| which babbled a little brook. At the entrance of this 
ravine, Selim stopped, and neither persuasion nor 
force could induce him to move a step forward. His 
nostrils quivered, and he shook in every limb in the 
most abject terror. 

Maggie got down—her heart feeling like a cold 
weight in her bosom. She put her hand over it, to 
make sure it still beat, and then mechanically slie 
went down the ravine. Half the length of it, there 
was a little grassy plat, beside the brovk, and there 
she stopped. 

What a sight for her eyes tobehold! Lying prone, 
—his gray hair dabbled in a pool of blood, his open, 
sightless eyes staring blankly—was her father. Dead! 
Murdered !—there could be no doubt of it. His open 
pocket-book, rifled of its contents, lay at a little dis- 
tance, and, close beside him, a pretty wool shawl he 
had bought for Maggie. It had been white—it was 
dyed crimson now. 

Maggie never knew how she got to the nearest 
house, and gave the alarm—she never knew what 
was done at the inquest or at the funeral; only when 
the cold sods began to fall on the coffin, she shrieked 
out, and fell fainting to the ground. 

She was sick fora week. The neighbors were very 
kind to her, and Mr. Fortescue, the genttewan who 
had purchased the place, rode over every day, to see 
if he could be of any service. 

At the end of a week, she rallied, and astonished 
everybody by rising and going about her daily duties. 
But those who looked on her face, could not fail to 
perceive the terrible change wrought by the days 
just passed. The helpless, imaginative girl had be- 
come a woman. Her mouth shut firmer; her fore- 
head took a few almost imperceptible lines, and there 
was a fixed look in her brown eyes, that would never 
have come there, if her life had flown only over pleas- 
ant places. 

She asked Mr. Fortescue to allow her to remain 
through the winter, as a tenant at Grassmere, and he 
consented. She retained the Whites in her service, 
and her life went on as before. Yet not the same. 
Every faculty and energy of her being was devoted 
to ferreting out the guilty one who had murdered her 
father. Her poor old father—the only one in all the 
world to whom she had a right to cling! No wonder 
she thirsted for revenge. So foul a murder was not 
recorded in the annals of crime. A defenceless, 
kind-hearted old man, murdered ruthlessly—for the 
sake of the money he bad toiled all his life for! 

Maggie’s very dress partook of the change in her 
spirit. She did not wear black for either of her pa- 
rents, but the soft, bright-tinted things of the past 
gave place to gray fabrics, sombre and sad—like her 
own life. Her curling brown hair she no longer let 
fall unrestrained over her shoulders, but drew it all 
away into a heavy knot behind; and the delicate rose 
that once flushed her cheek, faded to pure white. 

She worked indefatigably—always with one pur- 
pose in view—the bringing to justice of her father’s 
murderer. Mr. Fortescue caught something of her 
spirit, and assisted her. Money works wonders, 
sometimes, and the developments that it brought 
about in this case, confirmed the groundless suspi- 
cions which Maggie had entertained from the first. 
They were groundless no longer—they had a basis on 
solid fact. It seemed as if Providence favored her. 
God has promised to take vengeance into his own 
hands; but who knows if he does not sometimes ac- 
complish it by the hands of his creatures? 

What brought Mark Cooper to Grassmere Cottage, 
to ask for work, who could bave told? Is it not true 
that, sooner or later, every criminal is led into some 
snare, from which he can never escape—where his 
guilt is sure to be made plain? Cooper was well 
known as a bad character—a thief, a liar, a desperate 
man. And this person came to Maggie’s cottage one 
afternoon, and asked to be employed on the place. 

Maggie tixed him with hereye. She saw his guilt 
in every lineament of his countenance. She won- 
dered that every man he met did not read his turpi- 
tude. Behind the kitchen door, she had always kept 
hanging the hat and coat in which her father had 
met his death. They hung there still, stiff and dark 
with the blood of the murdered. 

She gave Cooper a chair, which he refused to take, 
and for all reply to his request, she brought forth the 
telltale garments, and laid them before him. The 
man’s face at that moment was terribly fearful to be- 
hold. He grew pale as death, his breath came in 
quick gasps, the muscles around his mouth twitched 
frightfully—he would have fallen, if he had not 
clutched the back of the chair for support. 

“Girl!” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 

*T mean thatI know at last who murdered my 
father!” : 

He looked towards the door. She placed herself 
against it, a look of iron determination in her face. 

“You shall not escape alive,” she said, “ except 
you killme! Bruno, take care of that man!” 

The great bulldog that she had bought that winter 
—for what purpose no one could divine, neither did 
she herself clearly understand—crouched down in 
front of the abject wretch, his savage eyes watchful, 
his immense jaws longing for a death-grip. Cooper 
felt that his doom was sealed. He did not try to es- 
cape now, for even if he should succeed, he knew that 
woman’s vengeance would hunt him the world over. 

Maggie took down the horn, and blew a blast that 
echoed over hill and dell. Mr. White and his son 
hurried to the house—the blowing of that horn was 
a signal for assistance. 

*“ There is the man who murdered my father,” she 
said, calmly; ‘‘and here are cords. Bind him, while 
I harness Selim, and go for a magistrate.” 
| The men looked on in mute amazement. 





Cooper 


sank fotward upon the chair, and hell out his 
hands, 

*“Itistrue!” he said. “I did murder him; and 
the desl has been with me ever since! I could not 
keep away from this place; | had to come. Hell it- 
self, opening at my feet, could not have stopped me! 
It was fate!” 

They bound him then—bound him strongly and 
closely, and he offered no resistance. The proper 
authorities arrived, and he was delivered over into 
their hands, and, after a brief examination, he was 
committed to jail. He confessed everything. In 
fact, he seemed eager to tell the dreaiful story. He 
should feel better, he said, for sharing the awful se- 
cret. He had lain in wait, that fatal November night, 
and watched for the coming of his victim. But the 
details are too horrible to write, and we pass them 
over. 

Cooper was tried, and condemned to death. But 
he took his fate into his own hands, and two days be- 
fore that set apart for his execution, he was found 
lifeless in his cell. He had died from the effects of 
poison, which an ingenious friend had succeeded in 

ling him, led in a bouquet of flowers. 
Maggie never changed countenance, when they told 
her of it. She only said, briefly: 

“It is well.” 

From that time, though she did not go back to the 
old buoyancy of other days, she was serene—even 
cheerful—and her face regained something of the 
roundn. 2%nd flush it had lost. 

Early in the summer, she left the cottage, and went 
to Mr. Fortescwe’s grand house in the city. This 
gentleman was a widower, with one little daughter, 
and Maggie was to be the governess of blue-eyed 
Alice. People smiled knowingly, and looked at each 
other. It would be a match, they said. Kich young 
widowers did not take such an interest in pretty 
young girls for nothing. Well, it would be a very 
good thing for a poor girl like Margaret Morrison—a 
very good thing; and thus they settled it. 

In the beautiful home of Mr. Fortescue, Maggie 
found rest from care and toil. Her duties were very 
light, and a constant forethought kept her from 
everytuiug that could annoy. No father could have 
been more tender of an only child, than was Mr. For- 
tescue of his daughter’s governess. Life was very 
quiet and peaceful to Maggie. For the first time, 
since the departure of Lynn Vertner, she Jet her soul 
rest. She would not mourn always, she said to her- 
self, over a broken dream. In all probability, he was 
married now, and had forgotten the very existence of 
such a person as Margaret Morrison. All men were 
liable to forget, she had often been told. Why should 
he prove different from the rest of his sex? And 
here, she found something to love. The ache in her 
heart was assuaged. Alice Fortescne, it would al- 
most seem, took, in the affections of Maggie, the 
place of those she had lost. Her life was wrapped up 
in that of the child, who returned her love with that 
free unselfishness which only a pure-hearted little 
child can feel. 

Eighteen months Maggie had been with the For- 
tescues, before a single word of the idle gossip afloat 
reached her ears. Good and pure herself, she never 
thought that there might be others whose vile minds 
would think evil of her stay in the home of her friend. 
She was sitting one day in the little morning-room, 
dressing a doll for Alice, when the Widow Bean—a 
friend of the family—came in. There was much in- 
different chat of the weather, the fashions, etc., and 
then Mrs. Bean said: 

“My dear, how long do you intend to remain 
here?” 

“Itis uncertain,” Margaret said, coldly. 
lieve there has been no period fixed.” 

* Ah—indeed! I believe it is customary, in engag- 
ing one’s services, to specify for how long a time they 
may be required. But there, if things are as people 
say, of course you do not consider it necessary.” 

“As people say, Mrs. Bean?” said Maggie, inquir- 
ingly. ‘1 do not comprehend.” 

“©O, my dear Miss Morrison! how delightful in you 
to plea? iguorance!” - 

“Madam, I am at a loss to understand your inuen- 
does,” returned Margaret, with dignity. 

“ Inuendoes, my dear child! How can you speak 
20? Why, yeu have no better friend in the world, 
than Iam to you! I told them it could never be so. 
I stuck it out that Miss Morrison had too much prin- 
ciple to be manceuvering for the love of the father, 
through the child! I told them that, knowing Mr. 
Fortescue as you did, you would see at once that he 
was not the man to be won in this way.” 

Margaret’s face flushed to a slow scarlet. She 
arose, and looked down at the fluttering little widow. 

“Madam, I scorn to refute the charge ‘ they’ have 
made against me. To the corrupt imaginings, and 
the vile insinuations of such vulgar people, 1 have 
nothing to give, save silence. I wish you goud- 
morning.” 

She left the room, and went up to her chamber, 
and turned the key behind her. The shaft had struck 
home! She sat down before the window, and looked 
out over the great city. How very strange that she 
had never before thought of it! She might have 
known that there were people who would miscon- 
strue her motives in remaining so long in the Louse 
of a man who hai no wife. 

For the first time, she reviewed the course of Mr, 
Fortescue towards her. She found nothing in it 
which the most fastidious could disapprove. He bad 
been uniformly kind towards her; he had acted the 
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part of an earnest, sincere friend—but he had never 
| spoken to her a single word that might not have been 
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abundantly conscious of the purity of her own mo- 
tives, she felt that she must leave this place, which 
had been to her such a haven of refuge. She was 
proud and sensitive, and perhaps too susceptible to 
the opinions of others. It was dreadful to think of 
forsaking Alice. She wept scalding tears at the 
thought; but she dashed them all away, and went 
down to the library to seek Mr. Fortescue. 

He rose instantly, at her entrance, and, with a 
courtesy peculiarly his own, led her to a seat. For 
the first time since she had known him, she realized 
how very noble and handsome he was. He was tall 
and well formed, with deep-set, piercing gray eyes, 
bronze-brown hair and beard, and features clear cut 
and expressive. He smiled down at her, and his whole 
countenance was transfigured. 

“My dear Margaret, what is it? Something has 
disturbed you?” 

She was too much disturbed to notice his unusual 
mode of address, and opened the subject at once. 

“Mr. Fortescue, I find that I must leave you, and 
I have intruded to tell you my decision, that you may 
get a new governess for Alice—” 

“Leave me!” interrupted he. “What do you 
mean, Margaret? Explain yourself.” 

“T have made my meaning sufficiently plain, I 
think. I am going away,” she answered, a little 
coldly. 

“ Margaret, I will be chilled by none of your dig- 
nity. [am your true friend, and I must know the 
motives which actuate you. You must tell me!” 

“Tcannot. If you are really my friend,ask me no 
questions, for I cannot answer them. Let it suffice 
you to know that I can stay here no longer.” 

‘You are unhappy here?” 

“No. This has been the most like peace of any- 
thing I have known since—since—” 

She stopped, and choked back the tears. He 
smoothed back the soft hair from her forehead, his 
own face troubled by the doubt upon hers. 

“Then, if my home gives you peace, why will you 
leave it?” 

“Again, I cannot tell you. I thank you—O, so 
much!—for all your kindness, all your care of me; 
but my decision is unalterable.” 

“What of Alice? Have you no tender place in 
your heart for her? I thought you loved her.” 

She put up her hand imploringly. 

“Don’t! It almost kills me to think of parting 
from her; but God will keep her—and she is a child. 
* She will soon forget me!” 

“And if she forgets you, Margaret, I shall not!” he 
said, passionately, taking her hands in his. ‘I love 
you! I have loved you from the very first! Let me 
give you the right to stay here always—the right to 
be a mother to my child, and the light of her father’s 
lonely heart!” 

She shrank away from him, in the most painful 
confusion; but he went on, rapidly: 

“‘Hear me out, Margaret. Now I know why you 
would leave me. Some idle fool has been telling you 
the silly gossip of some of my dear friends! They 
have told you that people say you have designs on 
myself in remaining here?” 

The deepening scarlet on her cheek assured him 
that he had guessed rightly. 

“T thought so. May the deuce take them all! 
Margaret, I know your purity. I would give more 
fov the love of your heart, than I would for anything 
else this life could bestow. Will you not speak to me, 
darling?” 

Darling! She remembered when she had last heard 
that word. Under the blossoming horse-chestnuts, 
standing within the shelter of Lynn Vertner’s arm— 
four years ago! 
“ Margaret, said Mr. Fortescue, “you do not an- 
swer me. Are you offended?” 
“ Offended?” She lifted her beautiful eyes to his. 
“Never with you—my kindest and best friend!” 
“ But you have not answered me.” 

“Do not ask me to. I am not fitted to be your 
wifes. And—and—” 

**You do not love me! Is that it, dear child?” 

“I do not love you as you deserve,” she said, 
frankly. 

“Then I will teach you. Only answer me one 
question, Margaret: are you bound to any other?” 
‘No; I have never been bound.” 

“That is all. Ido not ask youif you have ever 
loved—we have all had our dreams. Maggie, I con- 
sider you mine.” 

He stooped over her, and kissed her mouth. Little 
Alice came in just then. Her father called her to his 
side. 

*“* My child,” he said, “ persuade Miss Margaret to 
love your papa, and be his wife—will you?” 

The child put her arms around Margaret’s neck. 
*O, please do!” she said. “It will kill Ally to 
have you go away! Stay here always, and be my 
mamma.” 

Margaret went up to her room, strangely undecid- 
ed. She did not know her own heart, and she had 
asked for a week in which to make her decision. She 
was thoroughly conscientious. She did not wish to 
wrong this kind friend by marrying him, when her 
best affections belonged to another. And, after-all, 
did she still love Lynn Vertner? He might be dead, 
and, if he lived, God knew if it were not a sin to love 
him. If he had cared for her as she thought he did, 
why had he never written? Perhaps she had de- 
ceived herself in thinking he loved her. He had 
never told her so in words, but she thought she had 
not misunderstood him. Whatif she had? Whatif 
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all these years she had been cherishing the memory 
of a man who cared nothing for her—who would have 


would not weep for so false a thing as Lynn Vertner! 
He had married the daughter of the man who had 


she had kissed the things he had touched, and wept 
over the wood-violets every spring, because she knew 
he had loved them? Her face grew hot with shame 
and wounded pride. She blushed to confess how 
fondly she had loved him, even to herself. 

And as she sat there in the evening wind, letting it 
touch her face to cool the heat there, she took upa 
piece of an old newspaper, and mechanically ran her 
eyes over the columns. What fascination could that 
old piece of wrapping paper hold for her? She won- | w 
dered, even then, why she should look it over. But 
suddenly her grasp tightened, her eye dilated, and 
her cheek grew pale as the linen band around her 
neck. She read the paragraph over twice. 


“Married in Portland, August 27th, Mr. Lynn 
Vertner and Miss Ethel Howard, daughter of Hon. 
James Howard, of New York.” 


in 


She looked at the date of the paper. More than a 
year ago! Well, it was all over. It had been all 
over long ago, only she had not known. And she had 
loved the husband of another! She had wasted the 


best years of her life, and the purest, sweetest affec- It 


tions of her nature, on one to whom she was noth- 
ing! Only God in heaven knew how hard the stroke 
fell! Her pride helped her most of all. The thought 
that he had never loved her choked down the pas- 
sionate grief that sought to vent itself in tears. She 


separated. 
“God bless and keep you, Margaret!”’ he said, fer- 
And I can 
only acquiesce in your decision. But itis so hard! I 
have dreamed such a sweet dream of the future!” 
She touched her lips to the hand which held hers. 


vently. 


vague breath of sweetness filled theapartment. Their 
perfume still lingered! And as she drank it in, there 
came to her a newer and clearer revelation of her 
duty. 
thrill her thus, because of its connection with one 
who belonged to the past, what right had she to go to 
the holy altar, and utter vows which should bind 
her to another? True, this old love was dead—be- 
cause its object had passed beyond the condition 
Yet that did 
not matter. Her duty was all the plainer. She would 
not risk making Ralph Fortescue unhappy. 
She went down, and had a private interview with 
him. What passed between them, never was known; 
but it was very near midnight, when she came out 
He wrung her hand, as they 


If asimple flower had the magic power 


here she could dare to keep it alive. 


to the corridor. 


“You mean it all for the best. 


was her farewell blessing. 


The next day, she went to C——, to make her home 
with Mrs. Merwyn, an aunt of Mr. Fortescue, who 
desired a companion. Alice accompanied her, for the 
child refused to be separated from her governess. 

A month rolled by, and Margaret was content. She 
had done what was best. True, she had given up a 
life of ease and luxury, and taken instead one of toil 


so like my Margaret. What is it, dear—are you ill?” 
caught her, just as she was sinking to the floor. 


what I have done!” 


noble and good. I wish I could convince you how 
much I thank you for all your patience with me. Let 
me gonow. By-and-by, I will speak with you.” 


chamber. 
sighed. Even then, he felt what he was losing. Mar- 
garet went to her trunk, and took therefrom the 
loug-hidden casket, which contained the violets he 


been his benefactor. 


marry this woman for her wealth. 
Margaret’s decision was made. 


were like the handwriting of a pure spirit. 


heart—tried and trusted. 


—eagerly. 
“ What does it mean, Maggie?” 


something you asked of me a few hours ago.” 


own Margaret?” 
“If you will take me. But first, before you decide, 
listen to what I shall tell you: 1 was brought up with 
Lynn Vertner. We were children together, and af- 
terwards we were constantly in each other’s society. 
Lloved him. It is a proof of my trust in you, that I 
can tell you this; for it is a confession that was never 
made to him, norto any other. I thought we under- 
stood each other. His conduct towards me was such 
asno honorable man has a right to display to any 
save the one woman of his heart. He left me for a 
foreign country, to seek his fortune, promising to 
write me on every opportunity. He never wrote. 
From that day to this, no word of him has come to 
me! A year ago, he was married. There, that is all. 
You know my romance—you know whether it will 
divide us. I do not love you—I own it freely; but I 
regard and respect you above every other human be- 
ing! And Alice is dearer to me than my own flesh 
and blood.” 
He folded his arms around her, and drew her head 
down on his bosom. 

‘We shall be very happy, Maggie,” he said; and, 
some time, God willing, your heart will be all my 
own.” 

So they were betrothed, and the world gossiped on. 
A month passed, and Maggie grew strangely rest- 
less and distrait. She paled and flushed at every 
slight sound, and started at a footstep. The prepar- 
ations for her wedding did not interest her; she felt 
cold as death when they showed her the beautiful 
bridal garments. 

Nothing that wealth could purchase had been neg- 
lected in the outfit. Mr. Fortescue was lavish as a 
prince. His kindness won powerfully upon her; but, 
having once known what love was, she was quick to 
realize that she was not growing to love him. He 
brought her in, one day, a little cluster of wood- 
violets. 

‘I purchased them,” he said, “ because they were 


For she had turned so white that he sprang up, and 
“My darling, what is it? Tell me! Only tell me 


“You have done nothing,” she said. “You are 


She slipped from his arm, and hurried up to her 
He looked after her, wonderingly, and 





langhed in scorn if he could know how many times 


had given her so long ago. She unlocked it, and a 


Perhaps he loved her—per- 
haps her wealth had influenced him. If he was mean 
enough to win the affections of one who trusted him 
as Margaret did, only to cast them aside, and tram- 
ple upon them, he was doubtless mean enough to 


She rose, and went 
and looked in the glass. Four years had greatly 
changed her. At twenty-five she was far lovelier 
than when Lynn Vertner’s kisses had last burned 
upon her lips and forehead. Her brown eyes had a 
deeper light; her complexion a richer, purer clear- 
ness, and the lines of thought across her white brow 


She did not shrink now from marrying Mr. For- 
tescue. She was not afraid that she should ever be 
tempted to love the husband of another, should their 
paths ever cross—which was extremely unlikely. 
She could bea mother to Alice, and in time she should 
love her father. Not deeply and passionately, per- 
haps, as she had loved this false choice of her youth, 
but purely, calmly, as one Joves the friend of his 


She went down to the library, where Mr. Fortescue 
was sitting under the red blaze of the chandelier, and 
laid her hand silently in his. He looked up quickly 


“That I have not taken a week in which to decide 


_ “And you are mine? You will be mine? My very 


things. 
know no resurrection.” 


valid, and her wants were legion. 


dropping their dead gold all over the sere grass. Al- 
ice was chasing a brilliant crimson leaf, drifting on 
the breeze, and so deeply engrossed was she in trying 
to secure the prize, that she did not heed a carriage 
coming at a rapid rate down a by-street, drawn by a 
pair of high-mettled horses, that scorned both bit 
and curb. 
Too late, Margaret saw the child’s danger, and 
stood rooted to the spot. The horses were upon her; 
another second, and she would be trodden beneath 
their hoofs! But, like a flash of light, a young man 
sprang before them, and, seizing the child by the 
arm, he bore her in safety to the sidewalk, and put 
her down beside Margaret. 
With a heart full of gratitude, Margaret looked up 
tothank the gentleman for the service he had ren- 
dered, but she checked the words, and grasped the 
iron railing around a shade-tree, for support. What 
was there in that dark, penetrating eye, and bronzed 
face—in the heavy beard, and clustering masses of 
wavy bair, to remind her of wood-violets, and blos- 
soming horse-chestnuts? Some strange emotion 
stirred, also, the outward calmness of the stranger. 
A red flush stole through the sun-burn on his cheek, 
a visible tremor shook his strong frame. He looked 
at her a moment, then said: 
“Am I mistaken in thinking I address Maggie ”— 
he stopped suddenly, and his tone changed—“ in 
thinking I address one whow I knew years ago as 
Margaret Morrison?” 
** You are not deceived in your surmise, sir,” she 
said, coldly. ‘ Neither, I think, am Lat fault in rec- 
ognizing you as Mr. Vertner.” 

He bowed. 

“Yes, 1am Lynn Vertner.” 

“Allow me to thank you, Mr. Vertner, for the ser- 
vice you have rendered. But mere words cannot ex- 
press to you my deep thankfulness. And if you will 
communicate with Mr. Furtescue, Alice’s father, he 
will be better able to make you understand how very 
much you have saved us! Good-day, sir.” And be- 
fore he could say another word, she had hurried 
away. 

What she suffered, after that chance meeting, none 
knew. O, how deeply she despised herself for being 
so weak as to allow that man’s presence to destroy all 
the peace and quiet she had thought she had found 
at last. Was there no rest for her in all the world? 
The next day, as she sat in the parlor, making a 
pretence to sew, a servant announced a gentleman to 
see Miss Morrison; and, rising, to speak to her guest, 
she met the eyes of Lynn Vertner. Her impulse to 
flee from his presence was restrained by her pride. 
She must meet him, some time—as well first as last. 
He put a cold hand on her arm, and forced her back 
into the seat from which she had risen. 

‘* Margaret,” he said, * you are not pleased to see 
me—but that does not matter. I must. have this 
cruel mystery explained, and then, if you bid me, 1 
promise never to cross your path again.” 

“There is no mystery to explain, Mr. Vertner,” 
she said, coldly. ‘At least, I know of none. Letthe 
past rest.” 

* Tt will not rest! And I claim the right todemand 
an explanation.” 

“I deny your right to ask anything of me, sir. By 
what shadow of right do you claim it?” 

“ By the right of one to whom you were dearer 
than his own soul! O Margaret! Margeret! what 
has changed you so? Did you, then, care so little for 
my love?” 

“Your love, Mr. Vertner? You never told me 
that you loved me!” 

* But you knew it, Margaret! You understood 
me. I was a fool not to explain myself fully before I 
went, but I thought it would not be generous to bind 
you, while my future was so uncertain.” 

“Mr. Vertner, it can do no goud to speak of these 
They are with the dead past, which can 





and vexation; for Mrs. Merwyn was a querulous in- 
One fine day, Margaret took Alice out walking. It 


was late in the autumn, and the air was full of golden 
lights and shadows, and the elms and maples were 


yreat-grandson of Old Mortality, is now on the staff 


“O Margaret! Do not destroy my last hope!” 
“Sir! do you forget your wife?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 
to “No,” he said, quietly, “I do not forget her. I 
think I made her suffering life happier. I think it 
was some little satisfaction to her to call me hers, for 
the two brief weeks she was my wile.” 
Margaret put her hand to her forehead. 
“I—I do not get your meaning?” she said, inquir- 
ingly. 
“My wife is dead, Margaret. I see from your face 
that you are ignorant of it all. Be patient with me, 
and permit me to explain. When I left you, I suffer- 
ed deeply in the parting—I could not make you un- 
derstand how very deeply. My only consolation I 
found in thinking of the happy meeting for us in the 
future—when I should have made myself worthy to 
ask you for my wife. All my aspirations pointed to 
this. I worked only with that end in view. I wrote 
to you every fay, and whenever I had a chance, I 
sent the letters. O, how anxiously I waited for a re- 
ply. None ever came. The months passed into years, 
and no word from her I loved. My heart grew cold 
and hard. But I would not, even then, give up 
the thought of you. I wrote to a friend of mine near 
Grassmere, casually inquiring for you among others, 
and he told me of Mr. Fortescue’s attentions. That 
satisfied me. You were false, said. A rich man had 
bought the priceless heart I coveted. So I set myself 
about forgetting you. Ah, Margaret, it is very hard 
to forget one who is woven with the very fibres of 
your existence! I gained wealth. Business prosper- 
ed with me. A little more than a year ago, I came 
home. I found Mr. Howard’s daughter in a rapid 
decline. I speak of her with reverence—for she was 
anoble girl—but I never loved her. But she had 
been unfortunate enough to conceive a passion for 
me, before I left this country, and just after my re- 
turn, her father came to me, and asked me to make 
her my wife. What could I do? It was her request, 
and I could not refuse to make her last hours peace- 
ful. We were married, and in just two weeks she 
died! There, Margaret, you know it all. What have 
you tosay?” 
She uncovered her face, and looked at him—her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes moist. 
“O Lynn, Lynn!” she cried; “ and, after all, you 
did care for me? And through all those dreary days, 
when no word of you ever reached me, you remem- 
bered me still?” 
“T did, Maggie—God only knows how tenderly!” 
“And I thought you false, and cruel! O Lynn!” 
Her wet cheek lay against his; he was kissing off 
the tears that were tears of joy. 
‘‘And Mr. Fortescue, darling?” said Dynn, a littie 
later. ‘“ What is he to you?” 
“My best friend; nothing more. O Lynn, you re- 
member that little cluster of wood-violets? Well, L 
think they saved me for you!” 
“ Does their fragrance linger still?” 
She took them from her bosom, and he put them to 
his lips. 
“ Wood-violets,” he said, reverently; ‘I shall love 
them always, because they kept for me the one 
precious violet of all the world of flowers.” 














Our Curious Department, 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

A new Motive Power 

A glance at the Journal de Fecamp (the small wa- 
tering-place in Normandy) is repaid by the perusal 
of a fresh experiment in electrical research. One of 
the bathers, a M..Duchemin, has found leisure fur 
the arrangement of an apparatus by which an inces- 
sant current is produced from the inexhaustible ocean 
supply, so as to form an effectual motive power, capa- 
ble, among other performances, of ringing bells to 
any extent of continuance. The process is extremely 
simple. A circular expanse of cork is set afloat as a 
buoy, over its surface is spread a zinc plate, while 
between both there is laid a layer of charcoal or car- 
bon. A wire conducts the fluid (set free by this jux- 
taposition of materials) in an inland direction, to be 
there available as an impelling power, for purposes 
which may yet suggest themselves. 





Surgery by Steam and Circular Saws. 

A progressive surgeon thinks it is probable the sci- 
entific world, and the rest of mankind, will hail with 
joy the news that a large military hospital has been 
established at Breslau, on the Oder, in Silesia, by or- 
ders of the Prussian government, in which has been 
placed, and made ready for immediate use, a circular 
saw, worked by steam, to be used for the purpose of 
amputating such limbs of wounded soldiers, as the 
surgeon in charge shall deem best to have removed. 
‘* Imagine,” says the writer, “ the rapidity by which 
such operations can be performed by this simple pro- 
cess, and the accuracy with which they can be 
conducted.” 


Old Mortality. 

Old Paterson, whom Scott saw reviving the inscrip- 
tions on the tombsof the Covenanters, went to Amer- 
ica, and became the grandfather of a Paterson whose 
widow married the Marquis Wellesley. The sisters of 
that Mrs. Paterson married the Duke of Leeds and 
Lord Stafford. The direct blood of Old Mortality 
went in another and as remarkable a direction. His 
granddaughter, Miss Paterson, was the first wife of 
Jerome Bonapazte. The marriage was never “ le- 
gally” annulled, and ason who sprang from it, the 





He caught her hands passionately in his. 


of his cousin, the Emperor of the French. 
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BOOK MADNESS. 

A love for books is a very good thing, but sometimes 
it manifests itself in a very strange way. One feature 
is known as bibliomania, and is simply an excessive 
passion for collecting rare and curious books. This 
*‘ madness” is governed by fixed rules, but as it is 
simply directed towards the books, and not towards 
their contents, rarely results in any decided acquisi- 
tion to the bibliomaniac’s stock of knowledge. 

We intend devoting this article to a mention of 
some of the most remarkable manifestations of this 
“* madness”—which madness, let us remark in pas- 
sing, originated in Holland near the close of the six- 
‘teenth century, and passed thence into England, 
where it chiefly prevails at present. 

The library of Lord Spencer, in England, contained 
an ZEschylus of the Glasgow edition of 1795, the bind- 
ing of which alone cost over eighty dollars. The 
binding of Mecklin’s Bible, in four volumes, cost 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars. A copy of 
Fox’s “ History of James II.” was bound in fox-skin, 
in allusion to the name of the author. The famous 
Askew even went so far as to have one of his volumes 
bound in human skin, in order that he might possess 
an entirely unique volume. 

The Shah of Persia is said to be a genuine biblio- 
maniac. He is getting out an illustrated edition of 
“The Arabian Nights,” on which artists, under his 
personal direction, have been working for seven 
years, and he has already expended on it more than 
sixty thousand dollars, 

Boullard spent a fortune in collecting editions of 
Racine. A certain professor in a university once 
passed his whole life in collecting obscene books. 
Soleinnes ‘formed his library entirely of dramatic 
pieces. He sought with painful labor to collect all 
the plays that had ever been performed on any stage, 
and purchased hundreds of volumes in languages un- 
known to him. A Frenchman utterly ignorant of 
astronomy, once collected a large library of works 
treating of that science, for which he paid exorbitant 
prices. 

The Mazarin Bible, supposed to have been printed 
in 1455, was sold in 1827 for five hundred and four 
pounds. A gentleman residing in New York hasa 
copy, which cost him twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Saint Jerome gave a fortune for a copy of the 
“Works of Origen,” and there are authenticated in- 
stances of similar occurrences of a more modern date. 
When the library of Cardinal Lomenie was sold in 
Paris, a copy of the Grammatica Rhythmica, in folio, 
printed in 1466 by Faust and Schoeffer, brought 
three thousand three hundred livres, or six hundred 
and sixty dollars. A copy of Virgil printed by 
Seveynheim and Paunartz, brought eight hundred 
and twenty dollars, and a copy of the first edition of 
the ‘“‘ Decameron,” published by Valdarf, at Venice, 
in 1471, brought at the sale of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s library, in London, in 1812, the enormous 
sum of eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 

The great antiquarian sales in London and Paris 
are sustained principally by bibliomaniacs, and much 
money is thus laid out which could be spent in a far 
more useful way. 





GINGERBREAD POISON. 

Some light has recently been thrown on the manu- 
facture of gingerbread. We are, most of us, familiar 
with the gingerbread ornaments which constitute so 
large a proportion of the articles vended at our 
pleasure fairs, but we are not so well acquainted with 
the details of their manufacture. In France, where 
gingerbread toys find a more extensive sale than 
with us, an official investigation has proved that the 
inferior kinds of gingerbread are simply disgusting 
compounds of rye-flour, treacle, potato-flour, pound- 
ed alum, salts of pewter, stale gingerbread, and Mar- 
seilles soap! The paste thus made is stiff, but it re- 
quires to be mae stiffer. This is soon done. The 
gingerbread-maker pulls off his shoes, jumps into the 
trough, and works away valiantly, and, however 
dirty his feet may have been, they soon become 
thoroughly cleansed by the Marseilles soap which the 
gingerbread contains. The dough is then left for 
three days and nights in the trough, where it be- 
comes almost as hard as the hardest wood. It then 








has to be cut with a sharp pickaxe, made expressly 
for the purpose. The pieces are next placed in the 
oven to get soft, and then thrown upon a marble, in 
huge blocks of about 12 lb. weight. A mixture, com- 
posed of blue American potash and rye flour, diluted 
in water, is then added, and so thoroughly pounded 
as to become perfectly amalgamated. The dough is 
now of a dull gray color; it is softened with treacle, 
and pulled and drawn about with wooden hooks, 
until it becomes almost white. It is then rolled out 
like bread, sprinkled with flour, and placed in tins, 
which have been previously greased with linseed oil. 
The whole are placed in an oven, heated to a higher 
degree than for the baking of bread, and at the end 
of seven minutes’ time withdrawn to receive a layer 
of Lyons glue, which, applied with a soft brush, gives 
that bright gloss so enticing to children. The gin- 
gerbread thus made is subject to maggots, and many 
manufacturers, impressed with the idea that these 
originate in the glue used in the glazing, have sub- 
stituted of late a glazing of yolk of egg, which, in 
order to get strong, must be suffered to get rotten be- 
fore applying it. The better kinds of gingerbread 
are produced in a comparatively unobjectionable 
manner. 





PATRICK HENRY. 

The history of this great orator and patriot affords 
a striking proof of the fallacy of the doctrine that the 
boy’s life is indicative of that of the man, for no one, 
judging Patrick Henry by his early lite, would have 
dreamed in the faintest degree of the great and 
glorious career which awaited him. Until he was 
twenty-seven years of age he was indolent and aim- 
less, and was generally regarded as a good-natured 
but worthless fellow. At that age he was retained, 
for want of a better advocate, in the celebrated 
“ parsons’ cause,” in which the Virginian yeomanry 
made their first effort to put down the extortion and 
injustice of the clergy of the Established Church. He 
was opposed by the ablest counsel in Virginia. On 
the bench sat twenty clergymen, comprising the most 
learned men inthe colony, and the court was pre- 
sided over by bis father. Patrick Henry rose to reply 
to the counsel for the plaintiffs. His exordium was 
awkward and confused, and he seemed on the point 
of making a complete failure. His friends drew back 
in alarm and mortification, and the clergy exchanged 
triumphant glances. But just as every one was ex- 
pecting the young lawyer to sit down covered with 
shame, an almost miraculous change passed over 
him; the drooping head became proud and erect, the 
faltering tones clear and sonorous, the dull shambling 
sentences turned to words of fire, and there poured 
from the lips of him for whom every one had predicted 
a failure, the most powerful oration that had ever 
been heard in America. Under the lash of his sting- 
ing invective, the clergy left the bench in dismay. 
When the case was given to the jury they returned, 
after a few minutes’ absence, a verdict of one penny 
damages. A motion was made by the plaintiffs for a 
new trial, but was overruled. Patrick Henry was 
seized by the enthusiastic crowd, and borne aloft on 
their shoulders. He had leaped at one bound from 
obscurity to the front rank of American orators, and 
from that time his success in life was established. 
Business flowed in upon him, and he soon afterwards 
entered upon the career which has made his name so 
dear to his countrymen. 





AN IMPUDENT MAN. 

A man of impecuniosity, ingenuity and impudence 
in equal proportions, ate a luxurious dinner at a 
Chicago restaurant the other day, and then suavely, 
informed the young lady at the desk that he had no 
money, and his paying for the repast was quite out 
of the question. She threatened to have him arrested, 
but he explained that he was sorely afflicted with the 
heart disease; that the shame of an arrest would kill 
him on the spot, and urged that it would not be 
pleasant to have such a shocking event, followed by 
a coroner’s inquest, in the establishment. The young 
woman acknowledged the force of his reasoning and 
let him go. He was less successful a few days after, 
however, when he attempted the same device with 
an impassive German, to whom the idea of a coroner’s 
inquest was rather agreeable, and suggestive of in- 
creased custom and much drinking of lager beer. So 
the swindler was finally arrested and punished. 





AN INTERESTING STORY. 

The expression ‘‘let not the cobbler go beyond his 
last,” originated as fullows: The great Greek painter, 
Apelles, was in the habit of exposing his pictures in 
front of bis house, and then hiding himself, in order 
to hear the criticisms of the passers-by. On one of 
these i ash ker censured the painter for 
having given one of the slippers of a figure a less 
number of ties than it ought to have had. The next 
day the shoemaker, emboldened by the success of his 
previous criticism, began to find fault with a leg, 
when Apelles angrily put out his head aud desired 
him to confine himself to the slipper. Hence arose 
the proverb. 





BARCAROLLES. 

The songs of the Venetian gundoliers are called 
barcarolles. They are, as a general thing, very at- 
tractive and beautiful. The gondoliers have free 
access tothe theatres of Venice, and owing to this 
privilege acquire a taste for music, and also a con- 
siderable knowledge of it, and their songs are often 
marked by a gracefulness and refinement scarcely to 
be expected from uneducated musicians. 








KNOWLEDGE OUTWITTED. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELTS. 

Some merchants of Florence and Bergamo being in 
company together, one of the Florentines said to the 
Bergamese, ‘* You Bergamese are an ignorant people, 
good only for merchandise; and the reason you suc- 
ceed in that is not because of any talent or knowledge 
on your part, but on account of your love of gain.” 

To whom a Bergamese indignantly replied: ‘‘ Your 
words are both injurious and false, for we are in no 
wise your inferiors, but, on the contrary, your supe- 
riors in knowledge. There is not one of our people, 
whoever he may be, who is not skilled in letters 
while it is of but a few of your nation this is true.” 

A dispute arising thereupon, it was proposed to 
decide the matter by a discussion on science and 
doctrine, by the most learned of both nations. 

To this they all agreed, when it became a question 
whether the Florentines should go to Bergamo, or 
the Bergamese to Florence. To decide it, they drew 
lots, and the lot fell to the Florentines, who were to 
repair to Bergamo during the Kalends of May. 

When the merchants had returned home and told 
what had been agreed upon, the learned men of both 
parties were glad, and proposed to do marvellous 
things for the discomfiture of their opponents. 

The time of meeting came; the wise men of Ber- 
gamo assembled together, rhetoricians, logicians, 
doctors of the law, philosophers, theologians, and all 
others who were distinguished for learning; and from 
among them were chosen the most able men to re- 
main in the city as a fortress against the Florentines ; 
while the others clothed themselves as peasants and 
went out upon the road to meet the Florentines. 

Thus disguised, they mixed among the country- 
people and worked with them, some digging trenches, 
others farming, all engaged in rustic toil. While 
thus employed, behold the Florentines approaching, 
proudly mounted, and clothed in splendid apparel. 

“God keep you, brethren!” they addressed the 
laborers. 

To whom the laborers replied, “‘ Bene veniant tanti 
viri.” (Welcome to you all.) 

The Florentines thought themselves mocked. 

“ How far is it to Bergamo?” they asked. 

*€ Decem milia, vel circa.” (Ten miles, or thereabout.) 

** We speak in the vulgar tongue, brothers,” said 
the Florentines, “why do you answer us in Latin?” 

“* Ne miremini, excellentissimi Domini; unusquisque 
nostrum sicut auditis loquitur quoni am majores et 
sapientiores nostri sic nos docuerunt.” (Do not won- 
der, most excellent masters; we are taught to speak 
as you hear by our great and wise men.) 

As the Florentines continued their way, they saw 
other peasants, to whom they said, “God save and 
keep you, friends.” 

The seeming peasants answered, ‘‘ Ht Deus semper 
vobiscum sit.” (And God be always with you.) 

“ How far is it from here to Bergamo?” demanded 
the Florentines. 

“ Exigua vobis restat via.” (You are nearly there,) 
replied the Bergamese. ; 

Entering into conversation, they fell to debating 
upon philosophy so learnedly that the Florentines 
knew not what to answer, and said to each other, in 
astonishment, ‘* How is it possible that these humble 
men, devoted to agriculture and other rustic toils, 
should be so well informed in science?” 

They stopped at an inn not far from the city, where 
they had not alighted before a groom approached 
them, and said, ‘‘ Domini, libetre vobis hospitari? Hic 
enim vobis erit bonum hospitium.” (Gentlemen, will 
you accept our hospitality? You will tind here good 
fare.) 

Weary with travel, the Florentines entered the inn. 
The inn-keeper presented himself, addressing them, 
‘* Excellentissimi domini, placetre vobis ut preparetur 
cena? His enim sunt bona vina, ova recentia, carnes 
volatilia, et alia huji di.”” (Most honored gentle- 
men, what willit please you to have prepared for your 
banquet? We have good wine, fresh eggs, tender 
meats, and everything in keeping.) 

The Fiorentines were again astonished, and knew 
not what to reply. Every one whom they had heard 
spoke in Latin, and as if he had given his whole life 
to the study. A young maid-servant presented her- 
self before them. She was a nun of great talent and 
learning. ‘* Indigent ne dominationes vestre se aliqua? 
Placet ut sternantur lectuli, ut requiem capiatis?” 
(Are your lordships in need of anything? Will you 
order beds on which to refresh yourselves?) she asked. 

Such language from a servant increased still more 
the wonder and confusion of the Florentines. They 
began to talk with her, and falling upon theology she 
spoke as learnedly as the masters of the schools. 

While they were talking, there came a miller, white 
with flour, who took the part of the girl, interpreting 
the Holy Scriptures with so much ability that all the 
doctors declared they had never heard him excelled. 

When the Florentines had taken a little rest and 
refreshment, they held counsel to know whether to 
continue their way to Bergamo or to return to their 
own city, saying to each other that if the Bergamese 
farmers, inn-keepers, stable-men, and waiting-maids 
were so learned in speech and doctrine as they had 
fuund, what must they be who were devoted to 
science, making it theircontinual study? After long 
debate, they decided to return; and mounting their 
horses, they took their way to Florence, without hav- 
ing entered the walls of Bergamo. The Bergamese 
thus won an easy victory, which not only gratified 
their vanity and ambition, but secured to them many 
advantages at the hands of the emperor. 
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BATrLe-Pirces AND AsPEcTs or THE WAR. By 
Herman Melville. 272 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


Mr. Melville has achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion as a writer of war poems. The present volume 
is a collection of those which have appeared from 
time to time in the various periodicals of the country 
—principally in Harpers’ Magazine. Some—such as 
“ Sheridan at Cedar Creek,” “ The Ridc tothe Sea,”— 
have the true ring of battle, and the genuine fire of 
the poet, but asa whole, we do not regard the vol- 
ume as any decided gain to the war literature of the 
day. 

Tne HipvenN Sin. A Novel. Illustrated. 189 pp. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

A strictly sensational story of more than usual 
power and interest, richly repaying perusal. 

Both of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
100 Washington street, Boston. 


CAUTION TO PHYSICIANS. 

The other day we had a slight attack of cholera, 
bronchitis, brain fever, or something of the kind, and 
had the weakness to send for a doctor, who, on his 
side, had the weakness to be a determined whist- 
player. 

‘Let me look at your hand,” said the physician, as 
he entered hot trom the card-table. 

“T suppose you want my wrist—wish to feel my 
pulse, in fact,’’ was the reply. 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned the doctor. “I 
was thinking of—but no matter, let me feel your 
pulse.” 

He took out his watch, and began counting. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine,” 
he commenced, with an air of great attention; and 
then lapsing into a fit of absence, he continued, 
“ten, knave, queen, king and ace!” 

‘*Shall I cut?” he added, abstractedly. 

“* As fast as possible,” was our facetious reply. 
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RUSSIAN COAL. 

Many will be surprised to learn that recent inquir- 
ies have shown the Russian coal resources to be 
greater even than those of the United States. In the 
Oural district coal has been found in various places, 
both on the east and west sides of the mountain 
chain; its value being greatly enhanced by the fact 
that an abundance of iron is found in the vicinity. 
There is an immense basin in the district of which 
Moscow is the centre, which covers an area of 120,000 
square miles, which is, therefore, nearly as large as 
the entire bituminous coal area of the United States. 
The coal region of the Don is more than half as large 
as allof our coal measures. Besides these 5 
coal has lately been discovered in the Caucasus, 
Crimea, Simbirsk, the Kherson, and in Poland. 








HicH Honors.—They have some queer ideas in the 
old world. The archbishop of Gortyna, in the island 
of Candia, is accorded the following tremendous dig- 
nities,—the right to sign his name in red ink, and to 
ride on horseback into Candia. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had |. 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. t 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF oUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in a this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal . 


ever issued in this country. There isas much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
pores during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 

for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRULY 4 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKRTCHES, ANFCDOTES, POSTRY, KIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL aud MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Crirc.e, THE Camp, THE CouNTING-RKooM, THE 
Woxksnop, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 








One copy one year a 2 a a - = $4.00 
Two copies one year =. et ace - - - 7.50 5 
Four * * - - - - - - - 1400 
Ten 4 as ok pieictieeha: we es 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

0G THE FAG oF ovR Union and BaLitou’s Moyta- 
Ly will be sent one year for $5.00; the Frac and Nov- 
ELETTE for 85.50; the Frac and AMERICAN Usiow for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
ones’ Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 





cents. 
(a> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- | 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, | 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR LITTLE GHO: 





BY LOUVISA M. ALCOTT, 


Oft in the silence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides hi 
When wintry winds are whistlin: 
And we hear the owl's shrill ¢: 
Tn the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering flrelight, 
Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 


A winsome little ghost it Is, 
Rosy-cheeked and bright of ey: 
With yellow curls all breaking lo: 
From the small cap pushed awry 
Up it climbs among the pillows, 
Kor the “ big dark "' brings no d, 
And a baby’s busy fancy 
Makes a kingdom of a bed, 


A fearless little ghost it is; 
Safe the night as is the day; 
The lonely moon to it is fair, 
The sighing winds to it are gay, 
The solitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little soul 
Shihes a sun that never sets, 


A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gayly by itself 

On the flowery counterpane, 
Like a tricksy, household elf; 

Nodaing to the fitful shadows 
As they flicker on the wall, 

Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owl's shrill call. 


A thoughtfu' little ghost it is; 
And when lonely gambols tire, 
With chubby hands on chubby kneex 
Sits winking at the fire; 
Fancies innocent and lovely 
Shine before those baby eyes; 
Sunny fields of dandelions, 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost it is, 
When crept into fts nest, ' 
Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother's breast, 
1t watches each familiar face 
With a tranquil, trusting eye, 
And, like a sleepy little bird, 
Sings its own soft lullaby. 


Then those who feigned to sleep befor: ' 
Lest baby play till dawn, 

Wake and watch their folded flower, 
Little rose without a thorn! 

And in the silence of the night, 
The hearts that love it most, 

Dray tenderly above its sleep, 

“ God bless our little ghost !"* 
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OUR LITTLE GHOST, 





BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





Oft in the silence of the night, 
When the lonely moon rides high, 
When wintry winds are whistling, 
And we hear the owl's shrill cry ; 
In the quiet, dusky chamber, 
By the flickering firelight, 
Rising up between two sleepers, 
Comes a spirit all in white. 


A winsome little ghost it {s, 
Rosy-cheeked and bright of eye, 
With yellow curls all breaking loose 
From the small cap pushed awry ; 
Up it climbs among the pillows, 
For the “ big dark "’ brings no dread, 
And a baby's busy fancy 
Makes a kingdom of a bed. 


A fearless little ghost it is; 
Safe the night as is the day; 
The lonely moon to it is fair, 
The sighing winds to it are gay, 
The solitude is full of friends, 
And the hour brings no regrets; 
For in this happy little soul 
Shines a sun that never sets. 


A merry little ghost it is, 
Dancing gayly by itself 

On the flowery counterpane, 
Like a tricksy, household elf; 

Nodaing to the fitful shadows 
As they flicker on the wall, 

Talking to familiar pictures, 
Mimicking the owl's shrill call. 


A thoughtfu! little ghost it is; 
And when lonely gambols tire, “ 
With chubby hands on chubby knees 
Sits winking at the fire; 
Fancies innocent and lovely 
Shine before those baby eyes; 
Sunny fields of dandelions, 
Brooks, and birds, and butterflies. 


A loving little ghost it is, 
When crept into its nest, 

Its hand on father’s shoulder laid, 
Its head on mother's breast, 

It watches each familiar face 
With a tranquil, trusting eye, 

And, like a sleepy little bird, 
Sings its own soft lullaby. 


Then those who feigned to sleep before, 
Lest baby play till dawn, Fi 

Wake and watch their folded flower, 
Little rose without a thorn! 

And in the silence of the night, 
The hearts that love it most, 

Pray tenderly above its sleep, 

“* God bless our little ghost !"* 
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The Aeix of Biillingford Reach. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 





CHAPTER I. 


HIS completes your survey of 
the South Hams, and now I 
think you have explored pretty 
thoroughly the garden of De- 
von,” said my kind friend and 
host, Squire Ned, of Dingley 
Moor, shaking out the reins and 
chirruping to the noble pair of 
greys, who responded cheerfully 
to the suggestion, and, stretch- 
ing forth their slender limbs, 
and arching their graceful 
necks, whirled away with the 
light vehicle over the smooth 
highway at a steady speed, 
which might well have excited 
the envy of every admirer of 
equine prowess who met us on the road. 

“You have given me a treat which I shall never 
forget, my dear Squire Ned. It would be impossible 
to enjoy this rural tour so much in any other way. 
An ordinary traveller might go away dissatisfied, but 
you have given me an opportunity to look into the 
very heart of the beautiful country. My visit to 
Devon will always be a bright oasis in my very 
common-place life.” 

My words were from the very depths of a grateful 
heart. Squire Dingley had thoroughly won my es- 
teem and respect the first time I saw him, which was 
in a dusty London office. I had come from America 
to introduce, for certain parties there, a new and val- 
uable improvement in machinery, and Squire Ding- 
ley accidentally entered the office of the firm, who 
were to take out the British patent for my employers. 
It came around naturally that the conversation, after 
exhausting the merits of the machinery, turned upon 








Iny own affairs, and I mentioned that when my busi- 
ness engagement was over I meant to make a leisure- 
ly visit to the county of Devon, where my parents 
were both born. No sooner had I made known this 
intention than Squire Ned seized me by the hand, 
and shook me in no lackadaisical manner. 

“That’s right, lad! That’s a sensible move. You 
come straight out to Dingley Moor, and I’ll show off 
old Devon to you. 1 live in the South Hams district 
myself. I.know every rood of ground in the shire, 
and it will be a real pleasure to go about with you.” 


Of course I was only too thankful to accept such 
opportune services, and accordingly when the affairs 
of Hatch, Brown & Co. were all safely disposed of, I 
found myself, one fine afternoon, leaving the steam 
carriage at Plymouth, and rumbling along in a stage- 
coach, on my way out to the estate of Edward Ding- 
ley, Esq., who I found was well known by all classes 
in that part of the country. 

A hearty welcome awaited me. Not alone from 
“Squire Ned ” (as I found was his familiar address in 
the neighborhood), but from his good-natured, easy 
wife, and his two rosy, rollicking daughters. I was 
in truth made completely at home, with that frank, 
matter-of-course manner, which awakens as much 
astonishment as gratitude from all American guests, 
in the inimitably hospitable home of your true British 
gentleman. We had spent a good month riding 
around the country. I had taken close survey of 
Dartmoor, with its purple wastes of meagre pastur- 
age, its far stretching morass, and broken, rocky 
heights. I had passed through the more favored re- 
gion, where the fat, bright-red kine wandered mid 
fields waving like the sea with billowy fragrance. I 
had admired the cool, sweet dairies, with their wealth 
of golden butter and creamy cheese. I had passed 
from farmhouse to manor, from cottage to palace, 
from village to city, along winding river, and beside 
gem-like lakes, and now we were returning to Ding- 
ley Moor, well satisfied, though slightly fatigued with 
our long journeying. 

The noble horses dashed on gayly, as if aware that 
their heads were turned again toward the generously 
filled stables of Dingley Moor, and for a little while 
we fell into silence. But presently my companion 
checked the greys into a sober walk, and then ex- 
tending his hand toward a gray mass of turreted roof, 
rising out of a broad sweep of evergreen trees, just 
across a sunny emerald meadow, through which 
shone the bright line of light marking a brooklet 
passage, he said in an eager, interested voice: 

“Do you see yonder roof, Romaine? I can tell you 
a@ romantic story about that old place. I’ll drive 
round to give you a good view. There is nota finer 
estate, out of the peerage, in all England, and yet 
there it is, idle, shut up, useless. It’s a confounded 
shame.” 

He drove me through a narrow lane which led from 
the highway into a rear avenue, and we soon were 
sweeping around the fine old mansion, which wore a 
melancholy, deserted air, with its closed shutters, its 
barred doors and silent walks. The grounds around 
were magnificent, and the massive old house, and its 
numberless attachments of conservatory, pinery and 
stable, showed on what a grand scale the establish- 
ment had been kept up. 

Squire Ned brought the horses to a full pause, and 
leaned forward, eyeing the great house with a mel- 
ancholy gaze. 

“How glad and merry the old place has been be- 
fore now! It cuts to my heart to see it in its gloomy 
estate. Well, well. Do you know, Romaine, t am 
just coming to the explanation of my earnest desire 
to get you out here? I had a motive, though maybe 
you never mistrusted it.” 

I stared at him in amazement. He laughed in his 
mellow, cheery tones, shaking off the momentary 
melancholy, and went on archly: 

“Do you know, youngster, your face won upon me 
the very moment I set my eyes upon it? It is not 
the ugliest phiz I have seen; yet it was not the come- 
liness which attracted me, but that frank, bright 
look, which shows the ready wit as well as the hon- 
esty and trustfulness. I said at once, ‘Here’s the 
fellow for our work,’ and when I learned that you 
were an American, I was all the better pleased. 
Yankee ingenuity and perseverance are famous, even 
across the Atlantic. The fact is, Romaine, your 
play-day is out, and now I’m going to set you to 
work.” 

I think my face betrayed my astonishment, so that 
there was no need of speech. At all events, I was 
dumb, waiting for further enlightenment. 

“You've told me your story so frankly, I have no 
scruples in saying that it will be worth your while to 
take up with my offer. If you are successful, it will 
bring you in avery cosey payment. If you fail, all 
your expenses will be paid, and a reasonable allow- 
ance made for the expenditure of your time. I see 
you are amazed, so I’ll hurry at once into the details 
of the story, which, as you may surmise, is connected 
with this deserted place before you. The man whose 
death has barred up the doors and closed the shutters 
of this once famously hospitable house, was named 
Ralph Millingford. He was an old man, with hair 
bleached to silvery snow, when they put him into his 
coftin and bore him out to that little dell yonder, be- 
yond the stone gateway—you can just see the shaft 
of the great monument between the boughs. But of 
all the proud, stiff-necked mortals, he was the worst 
Iever knew. And yet I had a warm attachment for 
the man. He was a bosom friend of my father’s, and 
his son, Raymond Mullingford, and I were chums at 
school and college, and close companions as we ad- 
vanced toward manhood. Raymond was the only 
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and headstrong when once excited, but with a heart 
true as steel, and tender as a woman's. I cannot ex- 
plain satisfactorily to myself, much less to you, how 
it came about, but while in London Raymond fell 
into bad ways. I have taken pains to ascertain that 
he was under the influence of a man—wily and fasci- 
nating enough for Lucifer himself—who purposely 
sought to work bis ruin. Well, he succeeded in his 
foul design. Raymond, poor fellow! got into sad 
trouble, and this accursed tempter took ion to 
make his disgrace public. His father bad cut down 
his allowance, and it caine out that Raymond had 
forged his name, and obtained an enormous sum from 
the banker’s. The forgery I am convinced the old 
man would in time have turgiven; but the open dis- 
grace—for the whole atfair was blazoned forth in the 
papere—he would not overlook. 

“T have told you about his indomi‘able pride. I 
never saw the man who was such a living incarnation 
of that vile sentiment. I am positive Raymond’s 
trouble and disgrace brvke his heart, but he covered 
the wound from sight, and masked his anguish be- 
neath an icy calmness. He cast off bis only aon, for- 
bade his name to be mentioned at Millingford Reach, 
quietly ignored his very existence, and went sternly 
and drearily on his chosen path. There wee 4 niece 
ot his wife’s who lived with him, a sweet, innocent 
creature, who was very fond of Raymond. He drove 
her off one day for venturing to break his rule, and 
endeavoring to soften his resentment against his son. 
And after that he was quite alone except for the ser- 
vants and the guests, which were still ceremoniously 
invited to great, solemn dinner parties. So he lived, 
and here, six months back, he died. The very day 
before his death he sent for me and two of the family 
lawyers, and left in our hands the extremely difficult 
and solemn trust of executing bis will. 

“‘ After the lapse of twenty-five years, circum- 
stances had come to his knowledge which proved 
that bis unhappy son had been the victim alike of his 
father’s relentless cruelty and his treacherous com- 
panion’s plot. The forgery had been committed, not 
by Raymond, but by the villain who had thrown 
upon his head all the odium of the guilty deed. 

“The anguish of that dying old man was a woful 
sight to witness, but his pride was still the supreme 
sentiment. He laid out the programme for our 
movements with wonderful clearness and precision, 
considering his weak state, and carefully -guarded 
every loophole through which further notoriety could 
cast shame upon his proud old name. 

“The immense property is left, first to Raymond 
Millingford, if that unfortunate gentleman is still 
alive, but with his last breath the poor old father de- 
elared his conviction that his son would be the first 
to greet him in the other world. In case of Ray- 
mond’s death, to his direct heirs. Failing any such 
claims, we are to hunt up the heirs of his niece, who 
was turned away from his house for her earnest in- 
tercession in Kaymond’s behalf, and of whom he had 
lost all trace. Her name was Ada Derne, but in all 
probability she married, for she was a pretty, lovable 
creature. Now you understand something of our 
task. It were a comparatively easy matter to find 
out these people, whether they be living or dead, if 
we could only scatter advertisements broadcast over 
the country and across the ocean. But this we are 
expressly forbidden to do. The whole thing is to be 
managed privately, so that there shall be no revival 
of the previous scandal, the old wretched, melancholy 
story. Perhaps, too, Mr. Millingford dreaded to have 
the public attention drawn to his own pitiless, inexo- 
rable policy. But it makes our part of the business 
a very difficult one; far more perplexing and hopeless 
than we had any idea of at the outset, for to find 
either of the parties seems beyond our power.” 

“* What becomes of the property if you are unsuc- 
cessful? Was there no provision made for such a 
contingency?” asked I, deeply interested in his 
communication. 

“ He took care for that. His cool consideration for 
all possible emergencies was something quite wonder- 
ful. It will be given, the bulk of it, to a distant rela- 
tion of his, a John Jourdaine. And there again you 
come to another point in the case. It is this fellow, 
this John Jourdaine, with whom you are to deal. 
My colleague and I have each become convinced that 
he knows something about these heirs, on one side or 
the other, and is hiding it from us. He is a wily, 
treacherous man, and we need to move cautiously. 
That is why we select a stranger to watch the gentle- 
man’s movements. I was going to give you my idea 
of his character, but on second thought, I forbear. 
You shall form your own judgment. But by all 
means begin your investigations with him, for there 
is no question, in my mind, but he has obtained the 
clue for which we have so vainly searched.” 

“‘There can be no harm in watching him a little, 
even if your suspicions are groundless. Let me see 
him occasionally for a couple of weeks, and I’il 
venture to promise you my verdict,” returned I, 
thoughtfully. 

Tl] manage all that for you,” replied Squire Ned, 
giving me a vigorous punch in the side; ‘and I’m 
sure you'll ferret out the truth. 1 knew you were 
the very man for us the moment I put my eyes upon 
you. Something in your face seemed to appeal to my 
confidence and friendship. You’ll try it, then?” 
“Certainly,” answered I, promptly, ‘and had I 
suspected your object, I would not have allowed you 
to waste all this time in pleasuring.” 

“@O,I1 didn’t mean you should be cheated out of 
your tour through Devon. I’m sorry you failed to 
find traces of your parents and relatious. I'll ask old 
Hewins, who has been parish clerk for years, if he 








child, and he was a fine fellow, somewhat impulsive 


“Thank you. But it is hardly worth extra trouble; 
I suppose they came from very humble life, though I 
don't see as that circumstance need to have obliterat- 
ed all remembrance of them in their old home. I 
knew they were very poor always in America, but I 
had a singular conviction that I should find them 
well connected here. But to return to business and 
the affuirs of this fine old estate, which lies begging 
for an owner. How shall I get into the society of this 
John Jourdaine? Where shall I find him?” 

“Tl manage all that. You shall have an intro- 
duction to my friend Cathart. He’s quite insane in 
his admiration for America, and he’ll insist upon 
your paying hima visit. John Jourdaine has become 
a constant visitor there; whether the attraction is one 
of the colonel’s pretty daughters, or the agreeable 
society he manages to gather together under his hos- 
pitable roof, I cannot say. Maybe you’ll be able to 
tell me. By the way, keep your own heart well 
steeled; little Madge has the brightest eyes in the 
shire, and her sister is a noted belle.” 

I smiled rather sadly as I replied: 

‘I have good cause to wear armor, my dear sir. 
What chance do you think I have fur success, whose 

whole fortune lies, as I have told you, in my own 
wits, whose very ancestry are so obscure and humble 
that I have found it impossible to hunt up a single 
relative in the shire where my parents were born not 
more than fifty years ago? And I may well be wise 
enough to shun the motb’s folly, and not rashly dash 
myself against a light which will only singe and burn. 
I think I am safe as far as the young ladies are 
concerned, sir.” 

“You are a frank, manly sort of fellow, and 1 
wouldn’t be afraid to trust a girl of mine to you, for- 
tune or no fortune,” replied the kind-hearted squire. 
“ Halloo, as I live there’s Ross Cathart coming this 
way. See what a rider he is, even at his age. That 
comes of keeping clear of all this load of flesh, which 
makes me look like a meal-bag if I get into the 
saddle.” 

He touched the whip lightly to the horses, and 
dashed forward into the highway again, drawing up 
across the road, and barring the way for the tall, 
erect horseman who was steadily cantering along in 
the shade of the great oak tree. . 

The rider lifted his head with a haughty stare, 
which changed quickly to a broad, genial laugh as he 
exclaimed: 

‘Why, Squire Ned, who’d have thought of seeing 
you in these parts! How do you find yourself, 
now-a-days?” 

“Tolerable, tolerable, but not able to ride a hunter 
in the old style, colonel. You rascal! do you mean 
to shirk always? Who’d think you was of my age, 
up toaday? Where’s your wrinkles, and your gray 
hairs, and your stooping shoulders? I do believe 
you made a compact with the nameless gentleman in 
hoofs, and got hold of the elixir of perpetual youth. 
Look out for him, Romaine. “Ah! excuse me, you’ve 
had no introduction. Colonel Cathart, allow me the 
honor of making known to you Mr. Raymond Ro- 
maine, a talented young gentleman from America, 
who has distinguished Dingley Moor by asbort visit.” 

I could only bow and smile, hiding my amusement 
and annoyance at this flourishing description, since I 
suspected my friend had a motive for making due 
impression upon Colonel Cathart. 

The latter was a courtly, polished gentleman, and 
after a brief conversation I was warmly urged to visit 
him, as soon as I left Dingley Moor. I saw that the 
invitation came from a really earnest desire to learn 
more of my country, and I accepted the honor as 
given rather to America than to myself, and prom- 
ised to appear at Eglantine Terrace that very week. 

Accordingly, one covl, pleasant afternoon, I found 
myself walking the short distance between the sta- 
tion where the steam-carriage had left me, and the 
fine estate of Colonel Cathart. I soon perceived the 
origin of its name. The pretty, graceful mansion was 
built upon a broad terrace of the most vivid emerald 
hue, smooth and glossy as velvet, edged with the 
darker green of a carefully-tended hedge of eglan- 
tine. I did not need to give any summons at the 
door, for a servant perceiving my approach, met me 
on the steps. 

“Was I the American gentleman from Dingley 
Moor? Colonel Cathart had left orders for sending to 
the station when the next train came in, and had 
been down once on the arrival of the early morning 
train. He had gone down to the park, and the ladies 
were out driving. Would I please to enter the house, 
or walk down thé avenue toward the park? I should 
be sure to find the colonel there.” 

This kindly interest and preparation for my coming 
set me at ease directly, and removed the faint feeling 
of intrusion which had crept upon me. 

I said at once that I would walk down to the park, 
that I should enjoy it exceedingly, and receiving the 
necessary directions, I set forth, declining an at- 
tendant. 








CHAPTER II. 5 


THE narrow but carefully tended pathway led from 
out the odorous gardens, behind the conservatories, 
into a smoothly-turfed field, and thence across a 
meadow, and a little rustic bridge spanning a noisy 
brooklet, into a charming grove of chestnut and 
beach. I paused to enjoy that delicious aroma 
which only comes from the woods, and leaning light- 
ly against a tree, list 1 in eager delight to the 
mingling voices of the feathered songsters. I had 
retreated somewhat from the path and thrown myself 
on the mossy ground, to listen to a note entirely new 
to me, which I found afterward was that of the Her- 











ever heard the name.” 
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“One of the young ladies, I suppose,” soliloquized 





wor:drous sweetness of the melody from the distant 
tree-top, I heard the crisp crackling of the under- 
brush, and a quick, light step coming toward me. I 
half rose to my feet, expecting to see the colonel’s 
straight, tall figure; instead, however, there glided 
out from the drooping boughs a graceful girl in a 
white cambric dress, with a straw hat setting jauntily 
upon a coil of glossy brown tresses. 

My involuntary movement had drawn her atten- 
tion; a pair of soft brown eyes glanced questioningly 
into my face, but were instantly withdrawn, and she 
hastened on and disappeared behind the trees. 


I; ‘the colonel is probably close at hand. I will 
wait until he comes.” 

Even as the thought was passing through my mind, 
other steps were crunching through the bushes, and 
a gentleman came hurrying along, as if in pursuit of 
the girl. He paused abruptly, locking eagerly in the 
direction in which she had vanished, and then a 
black tempest of rage broke over his face. 

1 watched him in utter astonishment. He was 
young and remarkably handsome, dressed too with 
the utmost care and elegance. But his bebaviour 
was utterly absurd, and despite his evident earnest- 
ness, amused me as much as the wayward mood of a 
spoiled child. 

He stood still a moment, glowering at the bend of 
the trees which concealed the young lady’s farther 
progress from his view. Then suddenly he dashed 
his hands together with the fierceness of a maniac, 
and stamped into the ground until his heel had bur- 
rowed out a yawning gap in the rich black mould. 
A delicate cambric handkerchief had been hanging 
carelessly from his right hand. He beat it against 
the tree trunk near him as violently as though it 
were the animate object of his wrath, shrieking 
rather than muttering: 

“Curses upon her obstinacy! How dares she re- 
sist my will? She shall learn yet that my wishes 
must be obeyed, my plans accomplished. Refused— 
rejected—cast aside! Perdition! She shall rue this 
day. I will compel her to sue humbly for the favor 
she spurns now. There are more ways than one to 
the end, and marry me she shall.” 

As he said this, he gave a furious twist to the hand- 
kerchief, seized it with both hands, tore it in halves 
and flung the two fragments one on either side of 
him, and strode on. But not quite out of my vision, 
for suddenly I saw him pause, stagger against a tree, 
and somehow it seemed to me that his whole figure 
grew rigid and stiff as that of an iron statue. I 
watched him in mingled alarm and astonishment, 
but there he stood bold upright, without so much as 
a finger’s movement, for half an hour. 

I was just thinking of going forth from my retreat 
and passing by him to ascertain if he had really been 
petrified by some mysterious spell, when he started 
forward with a jerk, a rapid bound, and looked all 
around him with a singular glance, which I could 
not satisfactorily analyze, for rage, loathing, alarm 
and horror were all blended in it. He seemed re- 
lieved to find himself, as he evidently believed, free 
from observation, and walked rapidly out of sight. 

I drew a long breath of relief, and came out from 
my leafy screen. Idle curiosity prompted me to se- 
cure the pieces of handkerchief, but it was changed 
to a deeper feeling when I read the name daintily 
embroidered on one corner. The idea had not en- 
tered my mind before, but the name was John 
Jourdaine. 

“Well,” muttered I, “I am learning a peculiar 
trait of the gentleman’s character, and a very delicate 
bit of news is at my mercy in the very outset. So 
the young gentleman is a rejected lover. Humph! 
Iam utterly disappointed in his appearance. I was 
prepared for a strong, powerful, wily nature. The 
fellow seems as wayward and uncontrolled as a child. 
I fancy it will not be difficult to find out all the silly 
fellow’s secrets.” 

So I reasoned, counting my task a very light one. 
It was not my last mistuke concerning John Jour- 
daine. I put the torn kerchief in my pocket, and 
went on toward the park. I began quite to despair 
of finding the colonel at all, when he made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by one of the keepers. I re- 
ceived a warm welcome, with profuse apologies for 
his absence, and we strolled slowly back to the house, 
chatting socially. 

“You will find but few guests with us just now,” 
observed the colonel, as we emerged into the avenue, 
and caught a glimpse of a pretty group on one of the 
verandas, the flutter of light dresses and gay rib- 
bons giving gay effect to the rich green of the turf 
and shrubbery. 

“We are not always left in such peaceable posses- 
sion of the place. But we shall be all the better able 
to devote ourselves to your entertainment. There is 
only one gentleman here to-day—Mr. Jourdaine. 
Perhaps you have heard of him. He is something of 
a lion in these parts on account of his exclusiveness 
and bis fastidious tastes. A handsome fellow and 
wonderfully fascinating in his manners when he 
chooses, and a bit of a dandy, but with a remarkable 
gift for keeping his business to himself. No one ever 
knows anything about him that he does not choose to 
tell, and it is quite a mystery how he manages to live 
so luxuriously without an ostensible income. He is 
as enervated as an eastern satrap, and never stirs, 
either riding, visiting or pleasuring, without a man- 
servant at his heels. That is John Jourdaine. My 
girls declare half the fascination he exerts in society 
is owing to the singular circumstances which sur- 
round him, and the mysterious ways of his man An- 
toine, who is quite a libel on his nationality, he is so 
grave, and staid, and formal, but who comes forward 
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at the most unlikely moments and drags away his 
master in answer to some unknown summons, in 
utter defiance of etiquette or politeness. But if I do 
not mind he will hear me, and I confess I should wilt 
down at once beneath one of his searching glances. 
Come this way, if you please.” 

In another moment I stood in the midst of the 
group, and had received my introduction to the whole 
party. Mrs. Cathart was a pleasant, matronly 
woman, who made me quite as much at ease as her 
husband had done. The young ladies were gracious, 
but I could see watched furtively for some sign of 
American barbarism in my manners. But the most 
interest I felt was in the latest presentation. I bowed 
listlessly in response to his careless salutation, but I 
did not lose a single look or movement of Mr. John 
Jourdaine’s. 

He was indeed a remarkably handsome man. I 
was more struck with that fact now, than when I 
had seen him in the grove. The features were fault- 
lessly symmetrical, and had a look of elaboration, as 
though the model had been again and again chiselled 
over to ensure perfection. There was a Jewish cast 
to his face, and the large, full, velvety black eye, the 
glossy, jet-black moustache, and crinkling, raven 
hair, produced a singularly impressive effect in con- 
trast to a plexion Ny clear, and pale to 
waxiness. His form set off the handsome face, being 
straight, willowy and slender. I have seen many a 
delicately réared lady with a hand less soft, and 
white, and supple, than that on which shone the 
massive ring, with two diamond J’s in a black enamel 
ground. He evidently affected languor, for his move- 
ments were slow while inimitably graceful, and his 
words were almost drawled, but, spoken by those 
bright scarlet lips, with the lustrous eyes bent upon 
you, it was almost as impossible to heed the defect, 
as for the fascinated bird to note the serpent’s fang 
while held by its basilisk spell. 

I was glad to see that he considered me as a person 
of no consequence, quite out of the pale of his civili- 
zation, for it allowed me to watch him as closely as I 
pleased. I was astonished to find there was so much 
dignity and self-possession about the man, after the 
childish behaviour I had witnessed in the grove. His 
language was choice, his remarks sparkling with wit, 
or earnest with grave intelligence. Instinctively I 
found myself ashamed of the erroneous opinion I had 
so hastily formed, and courageously acknowledging 
that I had found a “ foeman worthy of my steel.” 

He talked chiefly to the ladies, now and then turn- 
ing to the colonel for corroboration of some assertion, 
and what puzzled me was the easy, familiar manner 
with which both listened to him. The brief glimpse 
Ihad caught of the lady in the grove, in the single 
instant when her face was turned- toward me, did 
not warrant me in deciding which of the two it could 
have been, except for the eyes. And those of Miss 
Catharine Cathart were of deep blue, while her hair 
was in my opinion more golden, and her figure 
too tall and stately to have belonged to the young 
lady who had rejected this fascinating hero, and 
made him so utterly forget the nonchalance which 
seemed now a part of his very nature. But the other 
sister, although she came nearer to my ideas, was so 
perfectly at ease, so merry and gay, I could not be- 
lieve it possible she could have passed through so 
unpleasant a scene and show no sign of it. My per- 
plexity in this matter was relieved when we entered 
the house. In a flower-wreathed, crystal recess, 
opening from the drawing-room, sat a third young 
lady, with a fairy child of six or seven at her knee 
examining a book of prints. Colonel Cathart led me 
thither at once. 

“My darling, come here,” said he. And the wee 
maiden flew into his armsat once. ‘ This is our pet, 
our blossom, our baby, Mr. Romaine. And this is 
Miss Eveline Eaton. Now you are acquainted with 
all the family.” 

I just touched the tips of my fingers to the extended 
hand of the calm grave girl, as I caught a glimpse 
once more of those sweetly serene brown eyes which 
had looked upon me in the grove. 

‘So this is the young lady whom John Jourdaine 
declares shall marry him despite ber first refusal. 
She will be worth my study,” said I, mentally, and 
took my seat there in the fairy retreat, with little 
May on my knee. The young ladies had drawn John 
Jourdaine to the centre-table, on which lay a pile of 
fresh, uncut monthlies, just from the London pub- 
lishers. He gave them gallant attention, and was 
apparently entirely unconscious of our quiet group in 
the conservatory window; at least I should have said 
so, but that once, while the gay Mage was laughing 
over a ludicrous fashion plate, 1 caught a single 
glance swept from under those long black eyelashes 
like the flash of a naked sword blade. 

Miss Eaton saw it too, for a flush shone a moment 
on her clear cheek, and a troubled glimmer broke up 
the serenity of her eye. I had no longer any doubt. 
It was she who had refused him. I wondered what 
relation she bore to the family, and ventured to 
interrogate: 

“This is a very lonely place, as charming as its 
address. I was bewitched with its name before I saw 
Eglantine Terrace. It is your home, I suppose, Miss 
Eaton?” 

‘* Only for the present,” replied the low, calm voice. 
“Tam simply May’s governess.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed I, involuntarily, ‘‘ I am so glad of 
that.” 

The white, drooping eyelids were raised; the brown 
eyes smiled an mterrogation. I laughed gayly, as- 
tonished to find how completely that little explanation 
had put me at ease. 

“ Because Iam without pretensions myself. Imake 











my own fortune and position, you know. I am an 
American, and at best one feels a little awkward 
amidst the formal aristocracies of the old world.” 

She understood me perfectly. I knew it by the 
frank, friendly smile. 

“You will find this family all that true nobility 
should be, unaffected, genial and generous. It was 
like a new atmosphere, a haven of rest to me when 
Icame here. I have been very happy at Eglantine 
Terrace.” 

A little fluttering sigh saddened the last words. 

“You have been? I trust there has come no 
change,” said I, quickly, quite unconscious of the im- 
pertinence of the remark. 

Again the soft brown eyes went over my fave. I 
was stroking May’s golden curls, and tried to seem 
unconscious of it. 

. “I hope none will come,” said she, in a low voice, 
letting her eye rove for just one second back to the 
centre-table. ‘Threats are not always fultilled.” 

“ Has he dared to threaten you? Shame upon him 
for an unmanly poltroon!” said I, indignantly, look- 
ing likewise toward the elegant figure lounging be- 
tween the fair daughters of the house. 

“Tt was you, then, out in the grove? You saw— 
you heard, perhaps—” began she, in a low, agitated 
voice. 

“ Nay,” returned I, hastily, anxious to spare her 
delicacy, “the first sound of your voice came to me 
when you responded to Colonei Cathart’s introduction. 
I saw Mr. Jourdaine after you had passed on. Per- 
haps I am quick at drawing inferences; that is all. 
Do not fear any harm from me.” = 

She looked relieved, and answered, with that win- 
ning simplicity which afterwards I perceived to be 
one of her most engaging traits: 

"No, I should never fear you, sir. Something 
assures me of your sincerity, your friendliness, just 
as indubitably as some other emotion makes me 
shrink away in loathing from one who proffers all 
possible kindness and attention. I can give you no 
explanation for these mysterious impressions; I never 
could understand them, and yet I have never found 
them at fault.” 

“ They are, perhaps, the magnetic thrills only re- 
cognizable by finely strung and thoroughly pure 
spirits,” answered I. ‘And, though perbaps it is 
hardly proper, at this early stage of acquaintance, for 
me to say it, 1 am impelled to acknowledge that I am 
greatly relieved to know you do not respond to the 
professed devotion of the man yonder.” 

Did he hear me? We both started guiltily, for at 
that t John J laine rose from his seat and 
walked toward us. More than ever was I impressed 
with the richness of the dowry which Nature had 
bestowed, when he was given to life, as the elegant 
form came lightly and gracefully across the room, the 
warm sunlight from our crystal retreat flooding its 
glory over him, lighting up the brilliant face, and 
dancing gayly across the diamonds in his breastpin, 
and writing his initials in a rainbow of fire on the 
black shield of the signet ring. 

I turned almost reverentially to glance at the slen- 
der, quiet girl at my side. What had she found 
within her innocent heart to enable her to withstand 
such a temptation? She, a poor humble governess, 
to refuse so peremptorily the honorable offer of this 
favorite of fortune—this idol of fashion? The lips 
were compressed just a little, the cheeks faintly 
flushed, but the brown eyes were calm, courageous, 
resolute, as Eveline Eaton looked up into John 
Jourdaine’s hand face. He bowed with courte- 








ous grace. 

* You make a charming picture here—you three, 
in a frame-work of flowers. Pet May, how have you 
passed the day? Mr. ——, I beg your pardon, sir. 
Ihave lost the name. Miss Madge is wondering if 
you would not like to see the latest London fashions, 
daintily got up in friend White’s inimitable style.” 

“My name is Romaine, sir,” replied I, coldly. 
‘Miss Eaton, will you come and help me criticise 
these same mystical canons from the autocrat of 
fashion ?”’ 

She gave me a grateful glance, and rose at once. 
As we crossed the drawing-room together, I could 
not forbear sending back a triumphant look to the 
recess where John Jourdaine still remained. There 
was no Visible sign of the chagrin which must have 
tilled his fheart, for it was quite evident the fashion 
books were merely a bait to entice me away, and 
leave him opportunity tospeak alone with Miss Eaton. 
He stood toying with May’s curls, and telling a fairy 
story with the most eager vivacity, and with such 
spirited, comical gestures that presently he had the 
whole family around him, listening as admiringly as 
the delighted ¢hild. Miss Eaton looked from the 
absorbed group back to the print she held, and said 
to me, in a low voice: 

“It is very strange that no one else sees beneath 
the comely mask. Or perhaps it is more singular 
that you should share my antipathy, for I am certain 
that you do distrust and dread him, just as much as 
I. Allothers praise and admire. You are the first 
{ have seen who did not yield to the spell.” 

“ Perhaps because he has deemed me too insignifi- 
cant to waste his arts upon. Yet I hope you will 
believe that it proves me a friend of yours, and‘a 
kindred spirit. Trust me, if there is any way that I 
can assist you while I am here, either in avoiding his 
attentions, or foiling his manceuvres,I am entirely 
and heartily at your service.” 

- “ You have shown yourself apt and willing already,” 
answered she. “I owe you my hearty thanks.” 

Here Colonel Cathart called me to see an Indian 
curiosity, and after that dinner was announced We 
did not linger at the table after the ladies retired. 


Mr. Jourdaine was the first to push away his plate of 
walnuts, and set the wine-glass aside. 

Colonel Cathart invited me out on the veranda to 
try achoice cigar. I longed to decline when I saw 
that Mr. Jourdaine was not to accompany us, for I 
feared he would find an opportunity to annoy Miss 
Eaton by some adroit manceuvre, which I suspected 
to be peculiar to himself. But it seemed extremely 
rude on my part, since 1 had admitted my habit of 
smoking, and I followed him with the best grace I 
could. I was relieved by the appearance of Mr. 
Jourdaine’s handsome face, thrust through the jes- 
saminé sprays of a trellised window beyond us, a 
short time after we had left the dining-room. I 
guessed that Miss Eaton had wisely escaped to her 
private room, and enjoyed the idea of his discomfiture, 
although there was no sign of it in his indolently 
dreamy face. 

“ What, lingering over those odious cigars all this 
while, colonel? You are regular Turks.” 

“ You meant odorous, Jourdaine. It is a mystery 
even now to me how a fellow of your luxurious tastes 


l-eschews the fragrant weed,” said the colonel, good- 


humoredly. 

“0,1 leave Antoine and the chimney to do my 
smoking,” answered he, glancing carelessly to the 
group of fir trees near by, where leaned a straight, 
stalwart figure clad ina very plain but tasteful livery. 

“So that is the ubiquitous servant,” soliloquized 
I. “I must scrape acquaintance with the fellow 
presently.” 

“Where are the ladies? Have they all deserted 
you?” asked the colonel. 

“Thad generosity enough to relieve them. They 
have gone to attend to the evening toilet. Miss Madge 
tells me the Armadales and Claytons are coming over 
for the evening, and that we are to dance presently. 
Iam going to gather up my resources for the 
occasion.” 

And, lightly laughing, he stretched his graceful 
figure on the smooth greensward at our feet. 

“Puff away, gentlemen, you wont disturb me in 
the least. I’ll take your smoke as a soporific, and try 
a nap.” 

He shook out his luxuriant, wavy black hair to 
shade his eyes, closed the white pearly lids so closely 
that the heavy black lashes laid against the trans- 
parent cheek, and seemed fast asleep in less than five 
minutes. 

Colonel Cathart eagerly led the conversation to 
American themes, and I, unconsciously warming 
with patriotic fervor, conversed earnestly, and now 
and then found myself in the midst of quite an en- 
thusiastic dissertation. Presently a servant came 
out to the master of the house. The game-keeper 
wanted some directions concerning the poaching trap. 
Colonel Cathart, excusing himself, went away to see 
the man. He had scarcely vanished from sight when 
John Jourdaine’s melodious voice startled me into 
dropping what was left of my cigar. 

“ Sir American, your patriotism is quite commend- 
able. There are very many admirable characteristics 
in the race, with one obnoxious feature. Yankee 
meddlesomeness, to Englishmen, for instance, is in- 
tolerable and unpardonable. I recommend you to 
refrain from exhibiting such a trait during your stay 
in Great Britain.” 

The angry blood rushed hot and seething from my 
heart, tingling in every vein, but I forced myself to 
speak in a calm voice, as I replied: 

“7 take your advice, Mr. John Jourdaine, for what 
it is worth. Meddlesome or otherwise, John Bull 
has never gained anything in seeking to intimidate 
or suppress Brother Jonatbar.” 

Saying which, I turned on my heel and walked 
away. 

Later in the evening, when I met Mr. Jourdaine 
again in the midst of the gay circle of the drawing- 
room, he paused from a brilliant sally of wit to flash 
upon me a glance of angry defiance, and I knew that 
it was a gage flung down at my feet; and I knew 
also that he was as conscious as I of the instinctive 
antagonism between .us. Somehow, instead of de- 
pressing, this conviction animated and exhilarated 
me. I rallied all my forces, and entered the field 
boldly. I talked fearlessly and gayly. Once or twice 
I know I half-paused in astonishment at my own 
extravagant gayety. I perceived that I was making 
a favorable impression, not alone upon the host, but 
that the young ladies, who had looked carelessly upon 
me asa dull fellow their father had picked up fur 
curiosity’s sake, began to give more respectful atten- 
tion in my direction. A party of friends had arrived 
from a neighboring estate, two gentlemen and several 
ladies, and presently Miss Eatox was called to the 
piano. I was listening politely to the gay chattering 
of Madge Cathart and her friend, Rose Clayton, a 
brilliant, showy girl who had evidently fastened upon 
me as susceptible and promising prey, and John 
Jourdaine was toying with the bouquet of Catharine 
Clayton, and murmuring his bewildering fancies into 
her entranced ear, but I am certain neither of us lost 
a single movement of the slender, quiet figure which 
glided in unobtrusively and took its station at the 
piano, which stood in a small recess at the end of the 
drawing-room, just opposite the windowed niche 
which was all abloom with flowers. 

Eveline Eaton cast only a single glance around the 
room, but her soft brown eyes met mine with a wist- 
ful, appealing look, which spoke as plainly as.words, 
I felt an exultant gladness in this proof of her confi- 
dence, and my heart beat firmly in chivalrous 
response. She wished me to keep that man from 
annoying her. I would prove myself equal to the 
duty. And I was keen-eyed and alert all the evening 





long, although I had but a single moment’s oppor- 
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with the bursting, agonized heart, pouring out its 
hopes and fears. The music suddenly ceased—died 
out sharply. 

“Why, that is not the whole? Whatan abrupt 
close!”” ejaculated Miss Clayton. 

The musician gave a melancholy smile, and turned 
away from the instrument. 

‘* No,” said he, “ that is not the whole. I havelost 
the conclusion, or I never knew it. Can you tell me 
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tunity to exchange a word with her. There was a 
weary look on her face, and between the pauses of 


from the pearl keys. 


tunity to observe her closely. I became more than 
ever impressed with the mysterious, subtle soul- 
loveliness which made the pale, quiet tace so far more 
nobly beautiful than the showy, brilliant counte- 
nances of the fine ladies around me. The eyelids 
were downcast, and 1 was positive I saw a tear slip 
through their silken fringe and splash down upon 
the keys. My partner had turned to her right-hand 
neighbor in a whispered conversation, and I glided 
hastily to the instrument. 

“You are tired, Miss Eaton. It is ashame that 
you should play longer. Whatcan I do to help you?” 

She smiled gravely while she rippled a quick 
measure along the keys, and answered: 

“Thank you, I appreciate your kindness. I shall 
do very well if he will spare me. I am nervously 
afraid of further speech with him.” 

“I will save you that, at all cost,” answered I, and 
returned to my position in the dance. 5 

I kept my promise a few moments after. While 
the ladies were resting, after the dance, Mr. Jour- 
daine suddenly, with a carelessly muttered sentence 
about finding some favorite music, walked over to 
the piano. I seized Miss Clayton’s hand and led her 
forward. 

“Come to the piano, Mr. Jourdaine is going to 
astonish us with his proficiency. Iam confident by 
the look of his hand that he has wonderful genius, 
and can wake a magic spell along those keys.” 

“O, Mr. Jourdaine, you will play for us yourself?” 
cried Miss Clayton, eagerly, as we reached the alcove. 

Mr. Jourdaine bit his scarlet lip angrily, and gave 
me an annihilating glauce as Eveline Eaton rose, and 
left the stool free forhim. But he sat down, and 
promptly spread out his slender white fingers on the 
keys, and filled the room with a wonderful melody, 
as righ and thrilling, and yet painfully wild, as might 
have been expected from a lost spirit exiled from 
paradise. Every one drew a breath of relief as the 
last plaintive murmur died into stillness. 

“O, Mr. Jourdaine, what a genius you are! You 
had no notes either. What was that exquisite thing? 
1 never heard it before.” 

“Maybe not,” answered he. 
name or its author.” | 

** Probably not,” said I, hastily, yielding involun- 
tary admiration to his wonderful ability. “I sus- 
pected the gentleman could delight and astonish us. 
He is an improvisatore.” 

He gave me another look from those Jewish eyes, 
and then they fell to the keys, and were not lifted 
until he had finished a second piece, wilder, stranger, 
more stormy than the first, and quite as inexplicable 
probably to all but me. I instinctively drank inevery 
thought that stormed, and wailed, and shrieked from 
the gliding pearl slipping beneath those slender fin- 
ger-tips. It was a bold defiance, an angry impreca- 
tion, a passionate malediction, solely and wholly 
intended for me. I had scarcely breathed during the 
performance, and I could not suppress a shiver when 
it ceased, even though I met his cold, sarcastic smile. 
He seemed satistied, and half-rose from the seat, then 
sank back again. 

“* Miss Eaton, do you know this?” 

And straightway there floated through the room a 
low, sweet, indexcribably delicious refrain. It was 
Love pleading eloqueutly its own sweet cause. Pas- 
sionate tenderness, yearning devotion, heavenly com- 
passion, wove in their silver chimes, till the listening 
heart was ready to faint with surfeit of harmony. 
Then the tones deepened, widened, quickened; 
vehement supplication, earnest persuasion, passion- 
ate pleading, were all sobbing, coaxing, entreating, 
in the blending notes, till the ear ached in sympathy 


“T don’t recall its 


which, Miss Eveline?” 

Eveline Fat n had been standing perfectly motion- 
less, leaning ag inst ove corner of the massive case of 
the piano. Her clasping bands had shaded her face 
from observation, but she drew them away now, and 
I was startled at the pallor of the cheek, the troubled, 
terrified look of the hitherto serene eyes. She made 
a great effort to speak calmly, but there was an 
agitated gasp in the tone. 

“No sir, | know nothing concerning that music. 
If you have lost the conclusion, I do not think any 
one else will find it.” 

As she said it she moved hastily to the open window 
on the other side, and remained there in the shade 
of the hanging curtains, looking forth into the night. 
I could not forbear fullowing. 

*O,” said she, in an excited voice, when she saw 
who it was, ‘Lam so afraid of that man! He will 
keep his threat. Did not the music fascinate while 


the music I saw that her hands dropped listlessly | 
Once, in a cotillon, I was | 
stationed near the piano alcove and bad an oppor- | 


| “No,no. He shall not trouble you. 


| not more potent than mine. 


His power is 
T am toremain here for 
sometime yet—I will thwart him—I will protect you. 
Spare yourself this alarm. I will manage that the 
company try charades now, and there shall be no 
further call for music. Slip away from the drawing- 
room, and take the rest you need so surely.” 

She gave me a grateful glance, murmuring, ‘‘ You 
areso kind. Iseem to have known you always,” 
and glided away. 

I sat more than an hour at the window of the 
chamber allotted me, that night, notwithstanding it 
was far into the small hours when I entered it. The 
events of the day had beervery singular, and, as it 
seemed to me, extremely significant. I could not feel 
thoroughly satisfied that I had taken the right course 
to fulfil the mission entrusted to me, since, having 
made an enemy of him at the outset, I had lost the 
opportunity for intimate acquaintance, and put him 
on his guard against me. Yet I could not see how I 
could have acted differently. Finally 1 fell asleep 
puzzling over the oddness of my own sentiments. I 
seemed to have detested and despised John Jour- 
daine all my life, and to have known, and respected, 
and admired, Eveline Eaton for years, instead of half 
a day. 

(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 





THE ALMSHOUSE BOY. 

A youth who was brought upat the almshouse was 
lately taken into the family of Mrs. ——, in Pearl 
street, to run of errands. The first day he became 
an inmate of her house, the following dialogue passed 
between them: “Are you not sorry, my dear,” said 
Mrs. ——, “to leave home?” “ No,’’ answered he, 
“T don’t care.” ‘‘Is there not somebody at home 
whom you are sorry to leave?” resumed she. ‘‘ No,” 
replied the boy, “I am not sorry to leave anybody.” 
“ What, not those who are good to you?” rejoined 
she. ‘ Nobody was ever good to me,” said the boy. 
Mrs. —— was touched with the child’s answer, which 
strongly painted his helpless lot, and the cold indiffer- 
ence of the world. The tear stood in hereye. ‘My 
poor little fellow,” said she, after a short pause, ‘‘ was 
nobody ever good to you?—have you no friend, my 
dear?” ‘No, for old dusty Bob, the ragman, died 
last week.” ‘‘And was he your friend?” ‘“ Yes, that 
he was,” replied the boy, ‘‘ he once gave me a piece of 
gingerbread !”” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN GIBSON, 
A SOLDIER in the French and Revolutionary Wars, 
was born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, May 23d, 1740. 
He received a classical education, and was an excel- 
lent scholar at the age of eighteen, when he entered 
the service of his country. He made his first cam- 
paign under General Forbes, in the expedition which 
resulted in the capture of Fort Du Quesne, now 
Pittsburg, from the French, in November, 1758. 
At the peace of 1763, he settled at Fort Pitt, asa 
trader. Shortly after, war broke out again with the 
Indians, and he was taken prisoner, together with 
two men who were in his employment, while de- 
scending the Ohio River in a canoe. One of the men 
was immediately burnt by the savages, and the other 
shared the same fate, as soon as the tribe reached 
their settiement. Colonel Gibson was preserved by 
an aged squaw, and adopted by her in the place of 
her son, who had been killed in battle. He remained 
several years with the Indians, and became familiar 
with their language, habits, manners, customs and 
traditions. At the terminativn of hostilities, he again 
settled at Fort Pitt. 
In 1774, he took a prominent part in the expedition 
against the Shawnee Town Indians, under Lord 
Dunmore; particularly in negotiating the peace 
which followed, and was the means of restoring 
many prisoners to their friends, after a captivity of 
several years. On this occasion, the celebrated 
speech of Logan, the Indian chief, was delivered, of 
which Colonel Gibson was the interpreter. 
At the commencement of the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel Gibson was appointed to the i of one 
of the Continental regiments raised in Virginia. He 
was ordered to New York, and served with the army 
during that campaign, and was with General Wash- 
ington during the retreat through New Jersey. 
During the rest of the war, he was employed on the 
western frontier, for which, by his long experience in 
Indian warfare, he was peculiarly well qualified. He 
continued in command until the close of the war in 
1783, when he took up his residence at Pittsburg. 
In 1788, he was elected a member of the convention 
which formed the Constitution of Pennsylvania. He 
was aiterwards appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and major general of the State 
militia. 
In 1800, he was appointed by President Jefferson, 











it oppressed you? He told me to-day, again and 
again, that he never failed in anything he resolved 
upon, and that I should be his wife yet. I am 
thoroughly afraid of him. Can he find a spell power- 
fulenough to compel me, as the bird is drawn into 
the hateful jaws of the serpent?” 

She spoke in strong agitation, and I saw that her 
nerves had been taxed to the uttermost, se I an- 


Secretary of tlit Territory of Indiina, under General 
Harrison, who was the governor. An office which 
he held till the territory became a State, in 1816. At 
this time, finding that the infirmities of age were 
increasing upon him, and being afflicted with an 
incurable cataract, he retired to Braddockstield, the 


CONVERSION BY OPERA. 


I. 


Scotch morality, deriving my origin from poor though 
honest parents, I had been a model boy and a more 
model youth. When I say poor, 1 mean we were not 
quite so wealthy as the Lurd Haggis, whose estate 
was close by; and when I say honest, I mean that we 
had lived respectably, and without doing anything 
fraudulent. I was brought up by a dominie—virta- 
ously, I hope—and was fortified every day with warn- 
ings against the corruptions of this wicked world, 
and the awful shoals and pitfalls of Babylon. Baby- 
lon was London. 

Not to assume too much merit on this score, it 
should not be concealed that a great part of this 
sound inculcation was owing to the wisles—expressed 
or implied, or more probably assumed—of my Uncle 
Curriebill, in London, (we were Curriehills also; I 
was Samuel Curriehill, named after the greater 
avuncular Samuel in London.) His principles were 
of the strictest sort, and it was said that when he 
should be called away to reap the reward of a lite 
spent very virtuously, some eighty or a hundred 
thousand pounds of that earthy dross, which even 
the good know how to accumulate, would be left be- 
hind. What was to become of this fund, was often 
anxiously speculated over by my parents. 

Thus strictly brought up, and cut off from all secu- 
lar enjoyments, there was one pleasure left to me 
which became a passion—which was music: more, it 
was operatic music. At one season, a strolling—is 
that too disrespectful?—company of Italian singers, 
who were the property of a speculating impressario, 
was coming round the provinces, being fed, kept, 
clothed, and paid by the speculator; being bis, in 
short, body and soul, for a term of years. They came 
to our local theatre and gave all their operas—Norma, 
the innocent bigamiste, yet noble priestess; Lucrezia, 
savage, injured, and yet excusable; Trovatore, to 
which the local organs—the street ones, I mean—im- 
parted a delightful familiarity; and, above all—alas! 
that it should have been below all—the seductive 
but erring Traviata. 

Now during these days I had been secretly studying 
the violin outside the house, and had obtained a 
tolerable command over that king of instruments; 
that is to say, [could play tunes from tune-books, 
not very much out of tune. I applied myself to it 


the arrival of the farmed-out singers, had ceased to 
play “‘ like fifty stomach-aches.” My progress, too, in 
the principles of a rigid and ascetic virtue had kept 
pace with my‘fiddle-playing. But now I was to be 
tried by a sore temptation. 

No sooner was the musical bill of fare set forth in 

gaudy and gorgeous letters on every blank wall, than 
I was assailed by strange and furious promptings. 
Who that had music in his soul could read of the 
‘unrivalled cantatrice,” Mdlle, Homini, assisted by 
Signora Bacco, with the tenor, Signor Pasquali, and 
the bassi, Signori Roriori e Gritti, with the other 
officers of the company, in green and crimson letters, 
the “‘suggeritore,” whatever that was, and the 
“ regisseur,” the conductor, Signor Battoni, and the 
leader, Mr. Brittles, our own deservedly esteemed 
townsman (my violin master)—1 say who could read 
through this gorgeous promise without his musical 
mouth ‘“ watering” prodigiously? Acid to this being 
worked in secret by Brittles, who was himself in- 
toxicated by a distant communion with these im- 
mortals, and who literally raved during the lesson of 
the exquisite strains contained in their operas. What 
was the result? No doubt, had I consulted some of 
our elders, they would have warned me against the 
pitfall, and told me that this was one of the pleasant 
shapes the arch enemy assumes for our destruction. 
But I did not heed. By asystem of organized de- 
ception, appalling for its depravity in one so young— 
in which, too, I was abetted by Brittles, an accom- 
plice before the fact—the thing was arranged. I went 
for a practice—a good long one, d’ye mark—at Brit- 
tles’s; and, instead, with a beating, guilty heart, 
hurried off to hear Mdlle. Homini in her grand part 
of La Traviata. 
I declare solemnly I no more knew nor dreamed 
what was the theme of that unlucky opera, nor the 
peculiar character of the young lady with the dreary 
cough, or what she was about, or why the doctor 
came, or why the gentlemen friends were let in to 
witness her last agonies (unless it would have been 
difficult to make up a quartette without them,) than 
did that infant not yet come into life, and who is so 
often unreasonably appealed to. I was simply en- 
tranced. It was a new sense—a patch of Elysium 
thrown open. I came home in a delirium, almost 
careless of concealment, defiant, ready for martyrdom 
in the cause of this new faith. Luckily, my severe 
parents took my rhapsodies as applying to the 
“ tanes’’ used in thelesson. Tunes indeed! I should 
never play mere tunesagain. From that hour, music 
took possession of me, and, above all, I was possessed 
with the witching, though incorrect (I mean in a 
moral point of view) melodies of the Travel’arter, as 
one of the men about our town pronounced it. 





it. 
A little later, a great event took place. Our Uncle 
Curriehill wrote to say he was solitary. He was 
curious to see what his nephew was like; so they 





estate of his son-in-law, George Wallace, where he 
died, April 10th, 1822, in the eighty-second year of | 





swered, soothingly: 





his age. | 


might send him. If that nephew, Uncle Curriebill 
added, had any of the levity common to youth, or 


Bory and reared in the very strictest principles of 


with desperate energy, and at last, about the date of 


of souls, was going forward, he was sally mistaken. 
He added something about speaking his mind always 

‘as long as he lived, and holding on by the Rock, 
which was a favorite expression of his. 

When J arrived, I found him to be a lonely, austere, 
ascetical old bachelor. His house had an eremetical 
air, and my spints sunk as I entered it. I came at 
an unfortunate moment; for it wanted but ten min- 
utes to the time for ‘‘ exercises ’’—the spiritual ones— 
though 1 was hungry with a long and weary journey. 
The servants, a severe and unassisted company, were 
called up to punissment; and for nearly an bour we 
listened to Uncle Curriebill, ofticiating—on that night 
with extra unction and extra length, to make a 
favorable impression on the newly joined member of 
the congregation. 

| Yet I soon found him out to be a good-natured and 
indulgent relation, avd with a way to his heart. 
Before that night was over, I had discovered a coffin- 
shaped case in a corner, containing various rusty- 
looking quarto volumes. 

| “What! do you play, Uncle Curriehill?” I cried, 

‘inatransport. ‘“ Yes, youdo. I know you do.” 

| Alittle embarrassed, he said, ‘‘ Well, a little. There 
is nothing profane in it, except one plays on the Sab- 

‘bath. David, we know—” 

“Tam so glad,” I repeated; ‘and what do you 
play? We can have duets.” 

He started now. ‘ What, you play? Capital! we 
can have duets. And what do you play?” 

“ Fiddle, Uncle Curriehill,” I said. ‘I'll fetch it.” 
So I did. In a few moments the coffin was sacri- 
legiously openeé, and in a few moments the room 
echoed with a delicious orchestral tuning, and we 
were scraping one of Archangelo Corelli’s ‘ Con- 
certos,” an old copy, I recollect, with a frontispiece 
of Archangelo himseif, grim and bilious-looking, in a 
full-bottomed wig, and a list of his odd dances, 
“Sarabandas,” “ Gigas,” ‘ Corantos,” and “ Ye 
Follia,” whatever that was. When we had done with 
Archangelg, he asked me to play a solo. I tried a 
national air. But I saw he was languid. I played 
another. He was equally ited. Suddenly I 
thought—rather was it some spiteful familiar who 
suggested it?—what if I played that mournful and 
most musical bit out of the Sinner’s Opera—The 
Traviata? I began the well-known ‘“ Addio del 
passato,” “tum ¢um, tumtit unti, tum tum,” plaint- 
ively, with an expression of agony, as the music 
directed me. In a second he was caught. His eyes 
lighted up. His head began to move from right to 
left. He wascharmed. When I had played it through 
twice, he asked, eagerly: 

“ What is it? The name?” 

This was an embarrassment I had not thought of. 
To name the Sinner’s Opera in that house, nay, any 
opera, was fatal. With wonderful presence of mind, 
I answered: 

“* Ah Italian air, ‘Addio del passato,’ Uncle Currie- 
hill.” 

“T'll order it to-morrow, and learn it myself. 
Spofforth and Riddel will get me any music I want. 
Give the name exactly.” And he took out his pencil. 

Embarrassing again. ‘The Addio——” I said 
shortly. 

“Addio what?” he went on; “‘ you said something 
else.” 

I stammered, “Addio perche folingo,” summing up 
some stray Italian. 

“Very good,” he said, making a note of it. “I'l 
get it to-morrow, and we can play it in unison.” 

I had to play it several times over that night, and 
‘each time he was more enraptured. It came to 
| eleven o’clock. He looked at his watch with a start. 
| It was an hour ;~st the time for canonical exercises. 
He gave acry. He little thought that this had been 
the Traviata’s work. 





Ill. 


Next day, after breakfast, he called tome. “ Now 
you must play me that—that ’—and he took out his 
note—“ that delightful ‘ Addio perche folingo.’ ” 
Suddenly it occurred to me to glide into the well- 
known Brindisi Libiamo, or Drinking Song, from the 
same nefarious opera. The chique—is that the word? 
—or swing of that sparkling morcel quite enraptured 
him. Again he had out his note to take down the 
name. 

See the consequence of even one drifting deflexion 
from the paths of tru‘! Having fallen once, I had 
no alternative but to go on and coin another Italian 
name. This was the “Largo feroce,” by the same 
author. Hisname? Ah, that I could not remember. 
I was not going to steep myself in deception. 

He came back in theevening. ‘“ Very odd,” he said. 
“<I have been to Spoftorth’s, and asked them for the 
‘Largo feroce,’ and the ‘ Addio perche folingo,’ and 
they can’t get it—never heard of it. In fact, a young 
shopman fellow said it didn’t sound like Italian, and 
that there must be a mistake. However, they are to 
look out for it.” 
This was a relief. But how curious if airs with such 
titles were to turn up? It would be one of the most 
curious phenomena ever known. 

Meanwhile, the spiritual exercises proceeded with 
a stern and unflinching rigor. The only curious 
phenomenon was that sometimes my Uncle Currie- 
hill’s musical devotion actually encroached on the 
canonical hours of prayer. I blush to confess that 
when I found that a “‘ Gigas ”’ or even “ Ye Follia ”— 
what that did mean I don’t know to this hour—had 
carried us past the hour of the Muezzin’s Call to 
Prayer, I made no faint offer even to supply that 
officer’s place, and remind my uncle that the turn for 





fancied he was coming to a profane house, where 


sacred things had now arrived. 
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opinion of the sanctity of Lady Catherine, that it 
seemed to him not so much that ske had sunk by 
going, as that there must have been a mistake about 
the nature of the thing itself. I saw his indecision, 
and struck in with a fresh blow. 

**O, I have seen her name very often. She goes to 
everything. Never misses anything. I see the—the 
—the——” I stopped. 

“ La Traviata,” said my uncle, absently. 

“ Yes,” I went on, “ is fixed for to-night. She will 
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But his passion for the Sinner’s Opera had grown 
by what it fed on, and insensibly I had, one by one,, 
taught him nearly all the airs in that masterpiece— 
an incautious thing on my part; yet the grotesque 
humor of the situation had a sort of charm for me. 
But I was on a precipice. 

One day he had gone out to his music-seller’s, to 
get some “ real old music,” and was absent very long. 
When he came back I read in his face that something 
had happened. In a faltering voice, I asked, ‘““Any- 
thing occurred, Uncle Curriehill?” 

“This has occurred, sir,” he answered, in a voice 
of deep anger—“ just step with me into the study. 
This has occurred, sir. I was in my music-shop to- 
day, and they showed me a new instrument, sir, and 
asked me to try it, and I did try it, and played that— 
that thing—that licentious drinking-thing that you 
brought into this virtuous house. And agentleman 
at the end of the shop called out, ‘Why, that’s the 
airin the——’ What d’ye mean, sir? I thought 
I'd have dropped on the ground. How dare you in- 
troduce that corrupt, filthy stuff into this house—that 
noisome, unholy ‘ Traviata?’ ” 

He used the figure of personification here with such 
force and graphic power that I actually looked round 
to see if there was any person answering the descrip- 
tion present. He went on: “ You are not fit for this 
place. You have poisoned the air. You are morally 
corrupt, sir. You had better go home at once.” 

I answered with some penitence and pride mixed, 
that I was very sorry, but would not trespass on his 
hospitality longer. 

That night we had no music, but sat moody and 
solitary. The hours dragged on, and we went to the 
“ exercises,” which it seemed to me he delivered with 
peculiar and special acerbity. 

So went by several days, and notasingle scrape 
was heard in the house. He scarcely spoke to me. 
At last, one morning, in a sort of defiant way, as who 
should say, ‘Iam not bound todebar myself from 
amusement in my own house to satisfy your sulks,” 
he took his violin and began to play Qorelli—the 
“ Gigas,” then the “Corantos,” then the “ Saraban- 
das,” and finally well through to the “ Ye Follia.” 
(Even at that t of dejection, when my pros- 
pects seemed dashed forever, I found myself speculat- 
ing as to what the admirable Arcangelo meant by his 
“ Ye Follia.”) Uncle Curriehill warmed to his work, 
played other tunes, and in a few minutes—could I 
believe my ears?—had glided into the wicked drink- 
ing-sovg out of the Trav—— No matter, he stopped 











fwer. He went ' up to ~ room ond shut himself in, 
perhaps for the private exercises. Towards six he 
suddenly came down. 

**T have to go out,” he said, ‘‘ my dear boy, to meet 
a friend. Ishall have business in the evening, and 
shall very likely dine at a chop house.” 

“ Dine at a chop house!” I repeated, astounded. 

“Yes. So make yourself as comfortable as you can 
without me.” 

When he was gone, I repeated to myself, ‘‘ Dine at 
a chop house!” I could not make it out. Suddenly 
a little bill on the chimneypiece met my eye. It was 
to the effect that on that evening the ‘ Rev. Wilkins 
Hubbard,” who had spent seven or eight years in the 
Sandwich Islands, would relate how he had been, so 
to speak, snatched out of the lion’s jaws. This ex- 
plained it, for Wilkins Hubbard did not belong to our 
severe Scotch denomination, but to a sort who were 
supposed to have ‘“‘no saying grace;” whom our 
elders had settled were to be ‘‘cast out finally.” Yet 
notwithstanding, Wilkins Hubbard was a remarkable 
man, and I had suspected Uncle Curriehill hankered 
after that particular spiritual fleshpot. That ex- 
plained the whole quite clearly. 

Left alone, a horrid secret, overpowering tempta- 
tion entered into me. Here was an opportunity for 
a vision that had baunted me day and night. Here 
it was in my grasp. Wilkins Hubbard, “if he was 
worth his salt,” I said, contemptuously, ‘as a Sand- 
wich Island missionary,” could not take less than 
two or three hours for his discourse. If he be not 
good for that, let him retire from his vain and profit- 
less task and give place to better men. While my 
Uncle Curriehill was drivelling in his lights, what if 
1?—the opera house was not a mile away, the curtain 
would rise at eight punctually (no matter when it 
came down.) Yes, I would do it. 

A hansom was passing. A wild cry arrested his 
progress, und brought up the serious man-servant. 
(N. B. I never believed in his seriousness going be- 
yond gin.) Hethought I was off to Wilkins Hubbard 
and the Sandwich Islanders, but also thought it un- 
spiritual in me to choose such a “‘ carnal vessel” as a 
hansom. We drove away, I almost delirious, and got 
to the opera house safely. Never did I feel so guilty— 
so full of crime. 

Gorgeous sight! Dazzling, bewildering blaze of 
beauty! Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp was not to be 
named with it—no, nor the Arabian Nights. As for 
the squalid, mangey performance in our little coun- 
try town, a “ band” of fifteen, called by courtesy and 





in a moment, catching himself in the act, blushed 
like a girl, gave an impatient “‘ Pish!” threw down 
his violin, then laughed. He came over to me with 
his hand out. ‘ My dear boy,” he said, “ there,is no 
use carrying iton. lam miserable without my tunes. 
I am like a tellow that is in love with some low girl. 
What canIdo? There is no harm in it, after all, 
though the Rev. Mr. McUorkup turns up his eyes, 
and says it will light up in us all the—no matter, I 
don’t believe him though; I mean, I don’t think he 
can know.” 

“« My dear uncle,’”’ I said, with enthusiasm, “ Verdi's 
music is now established all over the world. Kings, 
courts, palaces, lawyers, priests, and parsons delight 
in it, revel in it. Itis the music of the day. It is 
driving out every other music. And as for the 
Trav——, I mean this particular production—I could 
show you something that would astound you. It is 
being played now.” 

He started. ‘“ Now!” 

“ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ every night to houses crammed to 
the roof. The Voltarelli, the lovely little creature, 
plays the part of the Trav——, I mean, of the what 
d’ye call ’em. The queen and all the royal family, 
the ministers of state, the two houses of parliament, 
together with their wives and daughters, go indis- 
criminately.” 

He burst out warmly, ‘ For shame, sir. 
believe you. This is an atrocious libel. 
abandoned fellow. Go away!” 

“As I live,” I said, “‘ Uncle Curriehill, I am serious. 
Look here. The Morning Plush of yesterday—list of 
the company—at the Royal Italian Opera—fashion- 
ables. The most nobie the Marchioness of Killfeath- 
ers and the Honorable Miss Downies (2,) Lord Tyburn, 
Viscount and Viscountess Ketchup—and, listen to 
this, uncle,” I said, “‘ what do you say to this?—Lady 
Catherine Macgregor and the Miss Macgregors !” 


It came on him likeashot. For Lady Catherine 
was a shining light at our synagogue; had exercises 
herself; maintained a cold blue ascetical rule in Scot- 
land; only lately had been seduced to London by the 
noble family of Tilbury’s, who were to show them 
good society. What was the result? They were 
“fallen women,” so the Reverend Mr. McCorkup 
called them. 

My uncle groaned, yet the effect on him was not 
what it was to be on Mr. McCorkup. It was pure 
wonder and astonishment, and not at all to the preju- 
dice of the *‘ fallen women.” He had such a high 
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be there again with the queen and royal family—the 
Prince of Wales.” 

«« Of course,” he said, testily, “ he is included in the 
hee family. Very odd, very, very odd.” 


He went away ruminating. It was now about 





with ble pride—for it was an enormous effort— 
the orchestra, I looked back to it with disgust. Here 
everything was vast, noble, superb. It took away 
my breath. It dazzled my eyes. It deprived me of 
my senses. But the music—what shall I say of that? 
How wild! how despairing! how it fell and how it 
rose—rose to those dark gallery latitudes where 1 was 
so happily confined. 

Everybody about me too, in these dark latitudes, 
and whose faces I could not see, were so delighted 
tuo, that they might have heard—not a piu, whose 
sound is sure to strike on an attentive ear—but even 
a feather fall. I could hear deep groans of enjoyment 
from a musical amateur close by me, who, with his 
hand to his ear, seemed determined not to missa 
note. He had none of that absurd assistance for 
“ following the story ” in what is called “ a libretto ;” 
and from that I saw that he was a true amateur. It 
should be mentioned that the place was se utterly 
dark, it would have been impossible to see the page. 

What a ravishing night! That bewitching lady, 
and her sad song, succeeded by the jocund ‘‘ Sempre 
Libera,” which made every head wag, and every toot 
patter (the groaning amateur beside me was jumpiug 
up and down off his seat in ecstasy); and when it 
came to the Drinking Song (of the organs), then the 
sickly-looking lover, who even at that stage looked 
as if he was meditating something shabby and sneak- 
ing, came to the front with a gorgeous silver claret 

jug in one hand and an enormous racing-cup, as it 
seemed to me, in the other, and struck up the famous 
“ Liba-a-mo-libi-a-mo-tum tumti-tumti-a a-mo!” 
the groaning amateur could not restrain himself, but 
jumped up, and in extravagant delight clapped his 
hands in a way that disgusted everybody near him. 

Why dwell on the mere details of this enchanting 
night? When it came to the end—the sick room, 
and the consumption, and the gorgeously elaborate 
Italian Opera bedstead, catafalque-shaped, with 
which the bedsteads in the royal palace would but 
poorly compare; when the maid and the doctor came 
in, and when I marked her altered countenance, in 
which disease and the heartless absence of that poor 
creature, the tenor, had left their mark, I was deeply 
affected. The amateur near me was fiddling ner- 
vously with his white handkerchief. But when the 
poor creature (I mean the tenor) did turn up at last 
(not, I tirmly believe, from any natural good impulse 
of his own), and he, and the doctor, and the maid, 
and the dying Jady struck up a pathetic sick-room 
quartette, I could hardly stand it any longer, and the 
groaning amateur near me was mopping his eyes hard 
and fast. Blissful night indeed! Down came the 
heavy folds of the green curtain, and I came back to 
prosy life again. 

Sadly and slowly I rose to go, stumbling in the dark 
over the steps and benches. Sadly and slowly I saw 

the groaning amateur rise to go also. He stumbled 
and groped over benches, and I felt drawn to him by 
asort of sympathy. We had been both affected; we 
had been both touched by the same chords. He 
seemed an old man, and I was glad to observe that 
one so old was not dead to generous impulses. An 
irresistible instinct prompted me, on a fresh and more 





helpless stumble on his part, to rush forward and ofter 





my arm—a civility which he hastily y declined. But I 
was determined not to be rebuffed, and could be 
useful, at least, with a cab or something.of the sort, 
so I followed him down the stair into the full blaze. 
The full blaze revealed his back, in which I seemed 
to recognize a familiar outline. 

I hurried down the steps to get a good look at his 
face; but as I looked, he turned his head sharply 
away. I waited till he passed; we were both well 
under the glare of a lamp, and then I saw who it was. 
Alas! was this the way of going to hear the divine 
utterances of the Rev. Wilkins Hubbard? 

Need I say what that night resulted in—a complete 
and entire reconciliation--not only in a reconciliation, 
but ina reform. Invidiously I may mention that the 
Rev. Mr. McCorkup was routed, and there were two 
particular stalls in the Royal Italian Opera from 
which myself and my convert were rarely absent 
during the season. 





AVICE AND HER LOVER. 





ENGLAND was “Merrie England still, and bluff 
King Hal lived in the odor of masses, horse-racing, 
bowling, and love-making; encouraged by royal ex- 
ample, the country was not slow in taking up all 
manner of sport, and great sums were spent on horses, 
especially in importing such as were likely to improve 
the home stock. Good!y estates changed hands with 
as great facility as in these present days, and al- 
though long before that corporate body known as the 
“ Jockey Ciub” sat in judgment upon “turf” laws, 
the settling-day was rigidly observed, and debts of 
honor paid either by money or blood. Yorkshire 
took the lead in those days, and the great race- 
meeting held in the Forest of Galtres, on the eastern 
side of the city of York, had just terminated; the fa- 
vorite had been distanced, and the owner of the 
favorite, Percy Topham, of Sledmere, had a heavy 
reckoning to pay. No one wondered at the dark 
frown that had settled down upon his handsome face; 
though many did marvel at his reckless challenge to 
run his mare, ‘“‘ Lady Ann,” against Dick Skelton’s 
“Courtier,” for the then enormous wager of three 
hundred pounds. 

‘* Thou’lt never win, Percy,” said Squire Thornton, 
kindly; ‘‘ back out of it, there’s a good lad. The old 
Hall wont but be thine when all thy debts are paid 
to-day. Dick’s an honest fellow, and cares more for 
a kind look from thy sister Avice’s bright eyes, than 
for all the race winning in England; make a match 
there an you like, Percy, and I’ll wish thee well 
on it.” 

Percy’s face flushed, and a rough oath rolled out 
through his cleuched teeth. “Avice can make or 
mar her own wedding, squire; Dick’s taken my hand 
on the wager, and so it must bide; we of Sledmere 
never back out of anything; the mare’s a good one, 
and will pull through for the honor of the old place.” 

And he turned away, evidently bent upon avoiding 
further advice or condolence, walking oft in the di- 
rection of the city, whither the crowd was now bend- 
ing its way likewise. He had spoken, as he thought, 
lightly; but, God help him! his heart was heavy as 
lead. Squire Thornton had said no more than the 
truth, and bitter and unpalatable as that truth was, 
Percy knew he must “grin and abide it;” the day’s 
ill-luck had been but the finishing stroke to a long 
train of what he was pleased to call misfortunes, but 
what his neighbors gave a harsher name to. True, 
the Hall would not go; it had gone, though only to 
his sister Avice, long ago; he must pay his debts, or 
give as good to-morrow, even if the last penny went; 
and then?—ay, what then? He was young, healthy, 
and the world was wide. Soldiering was no bad 
trade, and in those days you got a betier price for 
your blood than now: the king liked a jolly royster- 
ing blade, though he might not have a groat in his 
pocket. He had been down in luck, it is true, but 
fortune is capricious; luck might—nay, must, if he 
could only hold on long enough—change, and mean- 
while he’d the match with Dick Skilton to win. 

There is something peculiarly elastic and hopeful 
about the nature of a thorough-paced turf-man. So 
it was that having mentally faced his ill-luck, and, 
so to speak, taken the bull by the horns, Mr. Topham 
mounted his horse to take his twenty miles of home 
road with a clear brow, and a happy conviction that 
somehow or other, he didn’t know or care how, he’d 
fall on his legs and tide over the ugly state of affairs. 

He had not gone above a mile of his way when Dick 
Skelton came up with him, and presently opened his 
heart anent his affection for Avice. Now Avice was 
Percy’s sole remaining relative; she had been with 
hiin since childhood; he never, indeed, remembered 
a time that Avice was not his comforter, counsellor, 
and helper; so you may believe he had no desire to 
see his home broken up, and the light carried away 
to brighten another. Nevertheless, he could have no 
objection to-plead, he was only a brother, and it was 
in the course of nature that she should make another 
home for herself; so with a sickly heart Percy prom- 
ised to speak for his friend, and they parted by the 
great gate, Dick having a couple of miles yet to ride 

Sledmere Hall was a rambling, patched-up build- 
ing; one end was in ruins, and to this-had been tack- 
ed a quarter big enough to barrack a troop; not more 
than half the habitable portion was réally inhabited. 
In one corner of the lcast ruined portion of the old 
part, where a great lumber chamber existed, Percy 
had permitted an eccentric beggar man, by the name 
of Essex, to take up his dwelling. This man had es- 
tablished a curious reputation in the country round, 
being looked upon as half-fool, half-wizard, and 
wholly mysterious. The poor folks feared and con- 





sulted him, the rich ones humored, and, unwilling to 


the ill-starred race at York, the beggar was striding 
up the avenue with a well-filled wallet slung over his 
broad shoulder; Percy glanced at him in passing, but 
whether from want of thought, or that feeling of irri- 
tation which sometimes comes over one when, vexed 
and sick at heart with life’s disappointments, we seo 
some «ne else taking the ills of their lot easily and in 
a Mark Tapley like spirit, ‘‘ looking happy,” I cannot 
say; any how, he passed the man without giving him 
**good-night,” which omission was retaliated by a 
clenched fist being lifted menacingly, and as ugly a 
scowl] as you'd wish to see. 

“Ay, you may hold your head high, my fine young 
sir,” muttered Essex, his eyes following the horse- 
man; “but you’ll look low enough soon. You’ve 
eyes enough, and words enough to spare sometimes; 
fewer of both, and it had been better for you; you’ll 
think so yourself before long. You’ve had a bitter 
pill to swallow to-day, but there’s a worse coming.” 

“What art mutterin’ and mumblin’ about, auld 
man?” cried a voice at his elbow, and a woodman 
who had turned into the avenue from a by-path 

joined him. 

“Saying my paternoster, friend, as I walked,” was 
the reply. ‘Asking the saints to bless thy young 
master, and give him better luck with his horses.” 

“ Has he been unlucky, then?” 

“Ay, the mare gave in.” 

The woodman’s answer was a curse, for like most 
servants he went with his master in winning or 
losing, and the “‘ mare’? had been the boast of every 
man and stripling on the Sledmere estate. Nothing 
more was spoken between the two; and the woodman, 
looking askance at Essex, as one is apt to do at the 
bearer of ill tidings, took the first occasion to turn 
down another path; then, taking to his heels, set off 
across the park towards the stables, there to learn 
the true report of the day’s work. 

Meanwhile, Percy had reached the Hall, told his 
story of defeat, and sought out his sister. 

“ What fortune, dear?” was Avice’s first question. 

“The worst; l’ve played my last card, I fear, dar- 
ling. Nay, do not grow’pale and turn thy sweet face 
away; it’s all the comfort I’ve left me, and that 
scurvy fillow, Dick Skelton, wants to rob me of thee, 
too. Whatthink you has been the burthen of his cry 
all the way home? Ah! you know, do you? But 
you wont have him?” added Percy, oblivious of his 
promise. 

“No, Percy, he’ll never be thy brother.” 

Hearing her decided voice, and knowing wel) that 
Dick’s chance was gone, Percy relented, and went 
on. ‘“ Yet he’s a good fellow, and he loves thee right 
honestly; thou wert kind to him once, Avice, and 
there is none thou likest better.” 

He looked, and started, four her eyes fell, and a 
painful flush came over her fair face, giving his as- 
sertion a very visible denial. There was one she 
liked better—the tell-tale blood showed so much; 
and Percy, jealous for his friend, would have merci- 
lessly probed the wound, had not Avice, with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, hastily effected a diver- 
tissement. 

“The ghost was here last night, brother. They 
tell me the very horses in the stakle neighed with 
terror, and the maids are going about with blanched 
cheeks—no one daring to move alone. The grooms 
shut themselves up in the kitchen, and would not 
budge an inch for love or money.” 

“A set of cowardly rascals; and you?” 

“O! I was frightened too, lown; but I could not 
save laugh at the consternation; and the ghost or 
goblin, or whatever it is, was mighty civil to me, for 
after the household were at their wits’ end, and I 
had gone back to my chamber, strains of heavenly 
music filled my ears until I fell asleep and furgot my 
fear.”’ 

“This must be seen to, Avice. Strange suspicions 
have been tormenting me of late. May there not be 
something else than spiritual at work—some devilish 
plot? Ghosts do not work so systematically as this 
of ours appeareth to do; and music, too! ghosts play 
not such, that ever [ heard. We’ll have it ferretted 
out, sister; I am just in the humor for such a piece 
of work now.” 

“Nay, wait, Percy; at all events, until the wed- 
ding-mask of our cousin is over. My nerves are un- 
strung as it is, and if you and I are to play our parts 
filly, I'll have need of all my impudence.” 

“All thy impudence!” laughed her brother ; “faith, 
I’d wager my last groat thy impudence would never 
save a fly’s life. Hadst not to wear a bit of black 
silk over that blushing face of thine, there would be 
smal] hope of there being much acting; and yet canst 
tell me how it comes that modest women grow pert 
and shameless when they have a mask over their 
faces? If thou wert anything but the pure angel I 
know thee to be, I’d say it was woman’s heart, and 
that when they could hide the shame of their purer 
faces, their tongues could wag fast enough.” 

“Nay, nay, Percy; you do not mean it; you know 
better than to believe such. I’ll not deny there are 
bad among us, and methinks that when once a 
woman passes the rubicon of virtue, the devil himself 
takes possession of her; but there is no lack of good, 
too, honest, faithful—” 





risk his displeasure, fed him bountifully when he de- 
manded the same. Essex was a big, burly, broad- 
shouldered fellow, carrying his professed age (which 
he affirmed to be seventy) with a marvellously hearty 
and hale figure; he wore a long white beard, and 
mustachios to match, and usually had on a broad- 
brimmed slouched hat, so that, save a pair of keen 
eyes flashing out below thick protruding eyebrows, 
little or no distinctive feature in his face was visible. 
As Percy rode to the Hall door upon the evening of 
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* Rose Raby, to wit,” interrupted Percy, bitterly. 

In an instant Avice’s arms were round her broth- 
er’s neck. “She was driven to it, Percy, poor child! 
You, a strong man, able to hold your own, should 
pity her. Nay, I mean it; she was weak; that was 
her nature, I’ll not say nay to that, and I think I’d 
have done differently; for if love be such as they say 
it is, ’d die rather than give up my right to keep 
faith where I loved. We don’t hang our hearts for 
every gallant to pluck at, nor do we cast them down 
unsought; but once taken captive, sure it is only 
maiden modesty to be stealfast to the death.” 

Her brother listened to this rhapsody with a chang- 
inz countenance; for an instant a smile sprang up, 
then that died away, and a bitter sneer curled his 
lip under the long silken moustache as he answered: 


‘You argue like one with experience, Mistress 
Avice; ’tis a pity Rose had not borrowed somewhat 
of thee. I met her master (for I'll call bim nought 
else, so never frown at me)—I met her master, I say, 
on the course, and heard him bragging of what he 
had done at Newmarket, and how the king trusted 
him before all men to buy a horse, or choose a wench ; 
and then he vowed all women had their price. My 
blood was up, boiling like molten lead; and had it 
not been that Dick dragged me away, there would 
have been a sinner less in the land by this, and fair 
Mistress Rose might have had another chance in the 
market.” 

“Thanks be to God and Mr. Skelton!” said Avice, 
fervently, clasping her pretty hands. ‘ You are too 
hot, Percy.” 

“ Nay, sweetheart, I am cold enough now; feel how 
my hand shakes. But let’s to supper; to-night I 
must eat, drink, and be merry; to-morrow I'll pay 
my debts, and sit on thy hearth, a pauper.” 

When Avice sought her bed-room that night, she 
had no inclination fur sleep. She was uneasy about 
her brother; his flushed face and trembling limbs 
warned of more than mental suffering; she had heard 
from him the story of his losses, too; then, again, this 
love proposal of Dick Skelton’s. Dick was her broth- 
er’s largest creditor, and one word from her would 
cancel all debts. She had but to say the little word 
“yes,” and Dick, who had the finest property in the 
North Riding, would turn over all she held of the old 
place, and forgive her brother’s debts, Avice was 
thinking, as she could not but think, of all this; 
thinking, too, that had the same emergency risen a 
month before, there would have been no difficulty, 
but that Dick Skelton would have won a willing 
bride. Only a month ago—four short weeks,and all 
this was changed! Four weeks ago Avice would 
have married Dick, simply because she knew him 
well, respected him well, and cared for no one (except 
her brother) better. Four weeks ago Avice had only 
known one love, and the little heart now thrilling 
and sinking with its own weight and happiness, lay 
quiet and unfelt. Four weeks ago, during a long 
ramble, and while resting under an old hawthorn- 
tree, a stranger had passed her; a pair of dark blue 
eyes had looked into hers, and up sprang the heart 
to life. Day after day she had thought of the eyes, 
night after night they had haunted her in sleep; 
until, some fortnight after, they had met hers again, 
and since then scarce a day passed but at some point 
or other of her walks the mysterious stranger had 
suddenly sprung up, bowed, and passed on. So it 
came about that Avice talked of “ truth unto death,” 
and sat in the bay-window of her bed-chamber, 
gazing out into the moon-lit park. 

A very sweet and English view was that seen out 
of the bay-window; first 4 deep moat, carpeted over 
with water-lilies, whose bright flowers starred the 
dark surface of the water; and fringing the moat, a 
thick underwood of many kinds of shrubs; beyond, a 
wide expanse of park-land, dotted with great oak 
and elm trees. Above all this sailed the moon, to- 
night at the full, looking down with a clear, watchful 
eye upon the sleep of Nature; not a leaf moved, and 
an intense silence reigned everywhere—so intense 
that Avice fell into a half-dreamy state, and sitting 
with her eyes fixed upon an opening in the copse 
where the moonbeams made a silvery path of light, 
let her thoughts weave such fairy-like romances as 
they listed. 

But suddenly the listless look vanished ; her cheeks 
flushed, and leaning forward, she gazed with eager 
eyes upon a tall, dark figure, which, standing full in 
the centre of the path, seemed framed in that mys- 
terious silver light. For a few seconds the man stood 
with his face towards the house; then he walked up 
to the verge of the moat and bent over, gazing down 
into the deep water. Avice’s heart beat fast, and her 
cheeks paled. What could he mean? why did he 
bend over the water? and almost a shriek broke from 
her white lips as, suddenly letting himself down over 
the ledge, she saw him seize a branch, and so swing 
down to the water-edge, until he could grasp one of 
the golden-chaliced lilies, with which prize he was 
soon standing safe on the green bank again; and 
Avice, pale enough now, was watching, wondering 
and perplexed—for she had long ago recognized the 
figure, as what woman ever does fail to recognize the 
man that she loves? 

The very violence of her emotion had driven the 
blood back to her heart, which beat and thrilled, and 
ached in a manner perplexing to poor Avice; who, 
ready as she was to venture her opinion and tell her 
mind as to love and its exigencies, as is the manner 
with many young women, was as yet happily ignorant 
of its caprices, and wondered sorely why she grew so 
faint, and tenderly melancholy, though all the time 
conscious that she was perfectly happy. 

Avice went to bed at last, but not, you may be sure, 
until the lily gatherer had long ago disappeared, and 











the moon, travelling on her way, had left the path in 
shadow. 

Bright dreams were Avice’s that night; and through 
them all came a vague consciousness that there was 
some presence near her; that eyes were watching 
her, and lips breathing near her; once she thought 
they touched hers, and starting up with a cry, she 
saw only the pale, dim day-dawn stealing into the 
room, and turning upon her side, the girl fell into a 
deep, dreamless rest, from which she did not awake 
until the sun was streaming into the room, and com- 
ing straight through the middle panes of the bay- 
window, fell upon her bed, where, upon the crimson 
quilted coverlet, white and glistening, lay a water-lily. 

One might well judge that such an adventure would 
alarm Avice, and yet it scarcely may be said to do so. 
In those days there was a much stronger belief in the 
supernatural; and living as Avice had done, in a 
notoriously haunted and spirit-ridden house, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that she suddenly became 
possessed with the notion that this mysterious wan- 
derer and the haunting spirit were one and the same, 
and that by some strange freak this spirit loved her. 
It would be hard to say whether Avice was pleased or 
frightened when her mind first conceived, and then 
instantly accepted, this wild notion; it was very 
awful, of course, to havea lover of an ethereal nature, 
and not mortal flesh and blood as she herself was; 
she had read, too, of the Evil One taking human shape 
to deceive young maidens; but this could not be a 
demon! O no, Avice was sure of that. Those blue 
eyes ihat stirred her heart even now, and that sad, 
quiet face—there was no taint of evil there; rather 
must he be some heavenly spirit, who, for some cause 
or other, was doomed to remain a season on earth. 

When Avice began to let her mind wander away 
into such wild regions as these, there was no limit to 
the visionary world she soon made around her; and 
it was perhaps fortunate that going down to prepare 
the morning meal for her brother, she found he had 
been seized with an ague, and obliged to send to the 
nearest town for a doctor. 

A long, anxious day followed; Avice bad her hands 
full; Percy was very ill, and by no means an easy 
patient to deal with; for he had to be kept in bed 
almost by main force, insisting upon getting up and 
riding over to Middleham to meet the attorney who 
was to settle his racing losses. As day waned, the 
fever left him, and then he became bent upon a new 
excitement; he and Avice were to attend the mask at 
their cousin’s wedding, which was to come off that 
night, and being unable to go himself, which sorely 
against his will he at last admitted, he insisted upon 
Avice carrying out her part, which was none other 
than the Queen of Coeur de Lion, which great monarch 
Percy himself had been prepared to personate. In 
vain, Avice pleaded against his will; he was inflexible; 
and at last, dreading the effect of conti 
in his present state, she consented. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE wedding ceremony was over; the tables were 
filled with guests; those who were to form the mask- 
ers’ company remained but a short time at the feast, 
soon retiring to the rooms prepared for them, and 
from whence there shortly issued a medley of mum- 
mers of every country, class and order. 

Observed of all observers was one, a tall, richly- 
dressed crusader, who, speedily making his way up 
to Avice’s side, whispered: 

“Accept my homage, peerless queen; it is my duty 
as my most heart-felt pleasure to guard you from all 
annoyance.” : 

Avice bowed, and, willing to keep up the jest, held 
out her hand that he might touch the tips of her 
fingers; but she drew back angrily, and with a 
haughty motion of her tall figure, as the warrior, 
seizing her hand, kissed it passionately. 

“ Manners have not been taught thee in the East, 
fair sir,” said an angry voice, and a second crusader 
stood by Avice’s side. 

“True knights went to the East to fight, not to 
learn the soft manners of a court; methinks our fair 
and dauntless queen knows too well what stern stuff 
a soldier’s heart must be made of to take offence at 
homage, even if more warmly offered than the manner 
of English life permits.” 

“Faith, your tongue is glib enough, sir knight, and 
if the queen takes a friend’s counsel, she’ll banish thee 
her presence;”” saying which, the speaker brought 
his mask near Avice’s pretty ear, and whispered: 

* Let me guard thee, Avice; thy brother told thee 
my heart’s desire.” 

Avice drew back; she could not misunderstand 
Dick Skelton, and she dare not encourage him by 
accepting his service, much as at that moment she 
longed to do so, and escape from the notice the alter- 
cation was attracting. 

“ Nay,” she said, her voice faltering, and her neck 
showing the blushes her mask hid on her cheeks, 
“tis unfair. I’ll banish no true knight my presence 
without fair reason, but I'll equally choose none 
unknown. Your title, sir knight.” 

* Knight of the Lily, your majesty,” and dropping 
upon one knee, the crusader flung open his cloak, and 
showed a water-lily resting upon his breast, while up 
into Avice’s face looked the blue eyes that had been 
* her heart’s undoing.” 

Things were at acritical pass. Avice, confused and 
startled, was trying to form an answer, when a gen- 
eral rush was made to another apartment, and a cry 
of * the wizard ” was raised. Avice made no attempt 
to stand against the current, but suffering herself to 
be borne onward, soon found that she had shaken off 





at least one of her knights, and that only Dick Skelton 


stood by her side. Nor was Dick slow to take advan- 
tage of his luck; and right warmly did he plead his 
cause, heedless of the many expostulations Avice 
made, or the amused looks that were cast upon them, 
until, fairly beside herself with vexation and shame, 
Avice forced her way through the crowd, and walking 
boldly up to the Knight of the Lily, said, “I call 
upon you to accept your office, sir, and charge you to 
remain by my side for the rest of the evening.” 

Her overwrought feelings gave way, and a low, 
gurgling sob followed her brave speech. 

Gently and instantly the stranger knight led her 
through the crowd, now too eager about the conjuring 
tricks of the wonderful Eastern wizard to notice aught 
else, until he took her into an empty withdrawing 
room. 

“T will leave you,” he whispered, ‘“ but first tell 
me you are not angry. I have tried to leave you, but 
fate was too strong forme. Great danger threatens 
you and yours, and I have power to avert it; but this 
power has been given me only on one condition. I 
cannot tell you to-night, but to-morrow night, if you 
will meet mein the room occupied by Essex, I will. 
You do not doubt me, Avice? You must not. Your 
brother's honor, nay, life itself, depends upon your 
trusting me. Say you will come, and I’ll leave you 
now.” 

Avice did believe him; what else could she do? 
Even had he not possessed such a mysterious power 
over her heart, was there not enough in the idea of 
danger to her brother to warrant the step, unmaiden- 
ly though it might seem tomany? So Avice promised, 
and with a long pressure of the fingers, and a caution 
to her to stay quiet for a time, the knight left her. 

The maskers saw no more of the queen that night; 
but Dick Skelton did; for hunting about, he spied her 
making her escape, and, in spite of remonstrance, 
walked home by her side, silent perforce, and biting 
his tongue out for very bitterness ani jealousy; one 
thing only giving him satisfaction, namely, that he 
had at least kept the Kuight of the Lily away, and 
seen Avice safely under the home roof. 

Next day, Dick, who had all the dogged persever- 
ance of an English nature, rode over tu Sledmere, and 
told his tale to Percy Topham, who, being wearied of 
bed, and doubly wearied of his own thoughts and the 
pricking of conscience that had been going on while 
he lay perforce on his back, listened with rising anger, 
and sent for Avice, who, however, refused to appear; 
and at last, Dick for very shame’s sake had to go 
home, and leave his hopes behind him. 

The day was a long and tedious one foreach. Percy 
was irritated by the morning’s talk; Avice worried 
both by reason of Dick Skelton’s persecution and her 
brother’s championship of the suit, to say nothing of 
the coming appointment she had promised to keep 
that night. So the weary hours went by, until night 
came, and with it a sudden storm of thunder, wind, 
and rain; so that when the trysting-hour drew on, 
the old house rocked and groaned in the arms of the 
wind. 

Wrapping herself in along black cloak, Avice made 
her way to the ruined portion of the house, stepping 
carefully along the dark corridor, and standing irres- 
olute at the door which led to the beggar’s room. 
She had not to wait long, the door opened, and Essex 
stood there, holding a bright lamp, and dressed in 
leathern doublet and scarlet hose. 

* Punctual toa minute, sweetleart,”’ he said, reach- 
ing out his hand to assist her up the ruined steps; 
but Avice drew back, bidding him mend his speech, 
and remember whom he spoke to. At which he 
laughed, and bade her choose her own way. 

Directly Avice was in the chamber, Essex extin- 
guished the light, and she heard his footsteps descend- 
ing a flight of stone stairs close at hand; then camea 
gust of cold air, next a voice she recognized as that of 
the stranger, wlfspered : 7 

“ Fear nothing, I am here to protect you.” 

A handkerchief was then thrown over her face, she 
was lifted in a pair of strong arms, and carried down 
what appeared an interminable flight of stairs; on 
and on, through cold passages, until at last she was 
set down and the handkerchief taken from her face. 

The room was furnished, brightly lighted, and alto- 
gether had a look of comfort and habitation, though 
the stone roof showed that it was a vault; and here 
Avice was left, there being no sign of the owner of 
the arms in which she had been carried so far. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEXT morning there was consternation in the Hall; 
Avice’s chamber was untenanted, her bed unslept in. 
Percy was at his wits’ end, and summoned every one 
on the place, man, woman, and child, questioning each 
and all, but without eliciting anything ‘that could 
serve as a clue to the mystery. 

In the midst of which, Essex sent a request that he 
might be heard; and accordingly, Percy, too impa- 
tient to await the man’s coming, himself, sought him 
out. The beggar-man was in his own apartment. 
“You want to know what has become of your sis- 
ter, Percy Topham?” he said, “I can tell you, but I 
must be paid for it.” 

Percy for answer sprang at the man’s throat. 

* Price!” he cried, “ yes, thou shalt have this price 
—the price of a halter, thou cowardly dog. Not con- 
tent with frightening our souls out of our bodies—for 
I’ve suspected long thou wert at the bottom of these 
devil’s tricks that have made us the talk of the coun- 
try-side—thou must needs carry off an innocent girl. 
Thou hound, hanging’s too good for thee!” 

“ Hands off, master, or two will play at that game; 
hands off, Isay! I’ve better right to the Hall and its 





belongings than thou hast. Thy grandfather cheated 





mine out of these lands, and drove out my fathera 
beggar. I swore I’d have my revenge, and so I will.” 

With asudden wrench he shook Percy off, whose 
hands, weakened by fever, made small odds against 
the strength of his gigantic opponent, who, rearing 
his tall tigure, was about to speak, when a report like 
the loudest thunder shook the room, and brought 
down a cloud of dust from the crambling walls. 

Essex uttered a yell like that of a demon, and 
pushing some of the ol? furniture aside, dragged up 
a trap-door, and darted down a stone staircase, fol- 
lowed by Percy and some of the more courageous of 
the servants. On they went, through dark passages 
and vaulted rooms, until a gust of cold air and the 
white light of daylight suddenly shone down upon 
them, and at the same moment a woman’s voice was 
heard; and Avice, pale as death, with dilated eyes, 
and hair hanging dishevelled over her shoulders, 
stood upon the brink of what seemed a living grave. 

Frautic, and beside himself with horror, the beggar 
threw himself upon the confused mass of masonry, 
dragging stone after stone away, shrieking for help, 
and calling upon them to save his son from a living 
tomb. But no oneseemed toheed him. Percy, faint 
and terror-stricken at the sight of his sister, had 
clambered up and was trying to force her away; but 
the girl only shrieked and struggled, pointing to the 
ruin, and wringing her hands. The paroxysm that 
had taken possession of Essex seemed to pass away; 
he stayed himself suddenly in his fruitless task, and 
looking round upon the men, said: 

“You think me mad, sirs, but I am not. My only 
son is buried behind that heap of ruin; have none of 
you bowels, that you stand there open-mouthed while 
he is dying!” 

“Now you speak fairly,” cried one of the men, 
“we'll do our best;’’ and accordingly to work they 
went, with pickaxe, spade, and shovel, showing such 
a hearty will that ere many minutes were over they 
had opened a pathway, and showed the mouth of a 
dark vault, along which came pouring a sulphurous 
stream of smoke and steam, and down which, utterly 
careless of any danger, Essex rushed. There was an 
intense silence at the mouth of the gulf, broken only 
by the hard, sobbing breathing of Avice, who was 
crouching down, gazing into the passage. 

At last a faint and distant shout came upon their 
ears; then another and another, and Percy, bidding 
one of the men not let Avice escape, ran down the 
passage. Another minute or two of intense suspense, 
then footsteps, and then Essex and Percy, carrying 
between them a death-like body. Avice saw it first, 
and the shriek that broke from her lips seemed to 
bring back the power of life to the dying man 

“ Save her! save her!’’ he moaned, and clasped the 
girl’s hand, as she hung over him, calling him by 
every fond name she could invent; then turning: 

“Percy, save him!’ she cried; “he has not hurt 
me, he would have saved you; it was all an accident; 
take him to the house, he is dying, perhaps;” and 
then she began speaking with her words of love again, 
walking along holding his hand, until they laid him 
on her brother’s bed, and began to dress his wounds. 

Percy sought for Essex, but he was gone, no one 
knew whither; and many days passed before the 
mystery could be explained; and the explanation 
came from the lips of the man so miraculously rescued. 

Essex had been no beggar in reality, but the de- 
scendant of the family who had once possessed the 
Hall, and who, believing his ancestors had been de- 
frauded of their inheritance, had taken a vow of 
vengeance; and coming down to put it into execution 
in the most feasible way he could, fell in with a party 
of coiners, who had already established themselves 
among the vaults of the old house. He and his son 
joined these men, and while the father was plotting 
the ruin of Percy, the son saw and loved Avice, and 
determined to save them; bribed his father to let him 
obtain an interview with Avice, with the intention, so 
his fathér thought, of forcing her to be his wife, but 
in reality to save her brother. 

The end we have seen—an explosion in the works 
used by the coiners disclosed the plot, and proved the 
death of the men engaged in the work. Essex was 
never heard of again. His son recovered, but only by 
dint of Avice’s constant care; and as she sat by the 
bay-window in his sick-room day after day, singing 
softly, and cheering away the long hours,1 do not 
think that she ever regretted that her mysterious 
lover had turned out to be only like other men. 

People wondered at Avice marrying the beggar’s 
son, but Dick Skelton, like a noble fellow as he was, 
came to her aid, and held it that Essex was a right 
good gentleman, who had only played the beggar for 
a time; and when the “ Knight of the Lily,” as we 
may still call him, was able to rise from his bed and 
go up to the court, Dick was at his hand to tell his 
story, and stand his rival’s sponsor for his old sweet- 
heart’s sake. 


TIME. 
Time is the most undefinable, yet paradoxical of 
things; the past is gone, the future is not come, and 
the present becomes the past even while we attempt 
to define it; and, like the flash of the lightning, at 
once exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all 
things, but is in itself unmeasurable; and the grand 
discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed. Like 
space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no lim- 
its; and it would be still more so if it had. It is 
more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its 
termination than the Niger; and advances like the 
slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. 
It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of 
lead to pain; and lends expectation a curb, but enjoy- 








meut a spur. 
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THE JONE DREAM. 
A garden in the burning noon, 
Green with the tender green of June, 
Save where the trees their leaves unfold 
Against the sky, less green than gold,— 
A garden full of flowers, as bright 
As if their blooms were blooms of light! 


There, while the restless shadows play 
Upon the grass, one comes to-day 
Musing and slow, but fair of face, 
Gentle and winning as a Grace, 

Rosy and beautiful to see, 

In the June of life is she. 


Among the flowers and by the trees 
She comes, yet tree nor flower secs,— 
In vain the golden pansy blows, 
Vainly the passion-hearted rose, 
And—trembling in the gusty swelis— 
The campanula’s purple bells. 


These in her fancies have no part: 

She wanders dreaming in her heart, 
And ever, while around her flows 

A silken ripple as she goes, 

The sound of winds and waves it takes, 
And helps the pictures that she makes. 


Wide underneath the June blue sky, 
She sees the breadths of ocean lie, 
And with the opal’s changeful range 
From blue to green alternate change, 
While still the sunshine on its breast 
Trembies and glows in its unrest. 


And on the far horizon—white, 

A sail is shining in the light, 

And what she hears is not the breeze 
That trembles in the shimmering trees; 
It is the wind, that fierce and strong 
Harries that yielding ship along. 


It cuts its way with creak and strain, 
The sail is wet with spraying rain; 
But o'er the side one scans the foam, 
And dreams and ever dreams of home, 
And of the heart that, madly pressed, 
Still seems to throb against his breast. 


O brave young sailor! Eyes of blue 
Like thine were never aught but true; 
And truth dwells on those lips that yet 
Scarce with the salt sea-brine are wet, 
And in that peach-like cheek the flame 
That burns can never burn with shame! 


In all the fears that wring her heart, 
Doubt of thy truth can have no part; 
She fears the flush of angry skies, 

The winds that roar, the waves that rise, 
Wreck, death, whatever ill mzy be,— 
But no, she has no fear of thee. 


A tender melancholy lies, 
A shadow in her downcast eyes, 
While by the trees and through the flowers 




















She thinks of the departed hours; 
Regret her loving heart must bear, 
But anguish has no portion there. 





(Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 


A STRING OF ITALIAN FABLES. 


BY MRs. P. H. PHELPS. 


THE ASS AND THE LION. 


THERE lived in Arcadia, a miller who had an ass, 
that, like other asses, had very long ears, and thick 
lips, and a voice that made the whole country resound. 
His fare was so poor and mean that he was buta 
skeleton, and could no longer bear his burdens. Then 
he was beaten every day by the miller, who tried to 
make him do what was beyond his power. At last, 
he ran away from his master and went long and far, 
till he came to the foot of a mountain, so verdant and 
pleasing in all things that he resolved to remain there 
for the remainder of his days. 

He looked all around him to see if there was any- 
thing to be feared, and then boldly ascended the 
mountain, where at his pleasure he grazed upon the 
fine grass before him, thanking God that he had de- 
livered him from the hands of the wicked and cruel 
tyrant of a miller, and put him in sweet grass up to 
his knees to sustain his miserable life. 

While he was sati-fying his appetite, behold, a 
proud lion approached, who marvelled much at the 
boldness of the ass in having come to feed upon the 
mountain without license. And having never before 
seen such an animal, he was somewhat afraid of him 
and dared not pass him at first. 

On the other hand, the ass, seeing the lion, was so 
much alarmed that his hair bristled and stood up. 
He dared no longer bend his neck to eat the grass, 
nor even move from his place. 

Finally, the lion, growing confident, approached the 
ass and said to him, “ What do you here, comrade? 
What has made you so bold that you dare to come 
here? Who are you?” 

To whom the ass replied, ‘And who are you your- 

self that ask me this?” ‘ 

Then the lion, astonished at this proud reply, 

answered, “‘ I am the king of all the animals.” 

“ What is your name?” demanded the ass, 

‘They call me lion. And what is your name?” 

The ass, with restored confidence, replied, ‘‘ They 
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opinion that we had best make some proof of each 
other.” 

These words so puffed up the ass, that he turned 
his back upon the lion, threw his hind leg into the air, 
and brayed most furiously, to the increased surprise 
of the lion. The evening now being near at hand, 
the lion said to the ass, ‘‘ We will repose now, brother, 
and to-morrow morning prove our strength and skill. 
He who shall then show himself best able to do three 
things which I shall propose, shall be lord of the 
mountain.” 

To which the ass agreed. 

The morning came, and they arose and went forth 
in company till they arrivefl at a deep and wide ditch. 
Then the lion said to the ass: . 

** Brancalion, I am your friend, but I shall never 
be at rest till I know your power and skill. Dome 
the pleasure, I beseech you, now that the occasion 
presents itself, to let me see which of us can best leap 
this ditch.” Saying this, he bounded to the other 
side. 

The ass did his best to follow him, but leaped so 
awkwardly that he fell upon a great log in the middle 
of the ditch, where he hung in great danger of death, 
his forefeet and head on one side, and the rest of his 
body on the other; seeing which, the lion cried out: 
* What are you doing, comrade?” 

But the poor ass was past answering. So the lion, 
fearing that he would die if left to hang there upon 
the loz, descended into the ditch and drew him out. 
The ass, seeing himself out of danger, turned to the 
lion and heaped upon him all the abuse in his power. 
The lion, astonished, d led of him why he thus 
upbraided him when he had so kindly saved his life. 
The ass, pretending to be angry, replied, with inso- 
lence, ‘* You vile and malicious creature! do you ask 
me why I upbraid you? I wish you to know that you 
have deprived me of the greatest pleasure I ever re- 
ceived. You thought perhaps that I was suffering, 
while I was ravished with delight.” 

“ What kind of delight?” asked the lion. 

“It was on purpose that I landed on the log, my 
forefeet on one side and my hind feet on the other, 
that I might balance myself, and know which is 
heaviest, my head or my tail.” 

“You are indeed a cunning creature,” answered 
the lion. “1 never would have believed what I do of 
you, if my own observation had not made me wise. 
I am satisfied that you ought to be king of the 
mountain.” 

Going further on, they came toa wide and impet- 
uous river. 

“ Brancalion, my friend,” said the lion, “if you are 
willing, we will again try our strength and dexterity 
in swimming this river.” 

“Tam willing,” said Brancalion, * but I want to 
see you swim across before I do.” 

The lion, who was a good swimmer, crossed th 
river in less than no time. : 
Standing on the opposite shore, he cried out, 
* Brancalion, what are you doing there that you don’t 
swim over? Courage! courage! I am waiting for 
you.” 

The poor ass threw himself into the water and swam 
to the middle of the river, where, overcome by the 
force of the current, and the waves, his head went 
under, and he soon sank quite out of sight. The lion 
knew not what to do, fearing on the one hand that he 
would drown, and on the other, that if delivered, he 
might again be angry, and kill him. He finally de- 
cided to help him, and plunging into the water, swam 
to him and caught him by the tail, which he pulled 
so long and vigorously, that he succeeded in getting 
him to shore. 

The ass, finding himself on land, safe from the 
terrible waves, put himself into a passion as before, 
and abused the lion. 

“Traitor! wretch!” he exclaimed,” you are my evil 
spirit, depriving me of all I enjoy. Alas, me! when 
shall I ever again have such enjoyment?” 

The lion tried to excuse himself, saying, “‘ Comrade, 
my dear friend, I was afrajd you would drown in the 
river. That is why I drew you out. I thought I was 
doing you a favor instead of displeasing you.” 

“ Keep silence, I pray you,” said the ass. ‘ But 
tell me, if you can, what profit or pleasure you had in 
swimming the river?” 

** None,” answered the lion. 

“ See if I had none,” returned the ass, shaking the 
water from his long ears and then from his whole body. 
Then seeing a little fish fall at his feet, he exclaimed, 
“Do you see now, you great blockhead, what you 
have done? If I had only been allowed to go to the 
bottom of the river, I should at my ease and pleasure 
have taken a multitude of those fishes. I warn you 
now not to interfere with and disturb me any more, 
it you do not wish to make me your enemy, which 
would not be well for you, I assure you. Whenever 
you think me dead, or in danger of death, I wish you 
to leave me to myself, for what seems to you death is 
life and happiness for me.” 

The shades of night were now gathering, and the 
lion and ass each sought a place of repose. The next 
morning, at the first dawn of light, they were awake, 

and agreed to go to the chase, the lion in one direction, 
the ass in another, to meet again at a certain hour 
and place, and he who had taken the most game was 
assuredly to be king of the mountain. The lion went 
into the deepest part of the forest, where he killed 








who know me call me Brancalion.” 
Then the lion said to himself, ‘ Truly, it is what 1 
cannot comprehend. This person must be something 





and ate much prey; the ass went to a farm where he 
saw the barn door open, and a great pile of oats on 
the barn floor. He entered without leave, and ate so 


more than lam.” And addressing the ass he said to; many of the oats that he was ready to burst. He 
him, *‘ Brancalion, your name and words show clearly | then repaired to the place where he was to meet the 
that you ought to be more powerful, robust, and | lion, and laydown. A raven flying over him, seeing 





lighting upon him, picked off the grains of oats that 
were still sticking around and upon his lips. Vexed 
with the raven, the ass struck it such a blow with one 
of his hoofs that it fell dead beside him. 

When the lion returned from the chase, he said to 
Brancalion, ‘‘ Hear what I have taken, and say if I am 
not a good hunter?” 

Then he told what game he had taken. 

“And how did you take it?” said Brancalion. 

The lion told him of his arts, his ambuscades, and 
races; all he had done. 

The ass interrupted him, “O fool! brainless creature 
that you are! From morning until now you have not 
ceased to run, and bustle, and brush through the 
thickets, and chase over the mountains, to take what 
little you took. And I, lying here and taking my 
pleasure, have caught and eaten so much that I am 
just ready to burst, as you may easily see. And io 
prove to you that I am not telling idle stories, I have 
kept this fat bird as a morsel for you, which for the 
love of me, I beg you will accept.” 

The lion took the bird, thanked the ass, and went 
back to the chase, resolved never again to present 
himself before the ass. While on his way, he met the 
wolf, which was running at great speed. The lion 
stopped him with the inquiry, “‘ Where are you going 
so fast, comrade wolf?” 

“ On important business. I must be at a certain 
place this very hour, so I pray you do not trouble me.” 
But the lion, believing the wolf was rushing into 
danger, begged that he would not go further. ‘“ Be- 
cause,’’ said he, “ not far from here is Brancalion, a 
very strange and terrible animal, with monstrous 
ears, and a hide thick enough for a shield. His voice 
is like thunder; any beast would fly before it. Then 
he does the most wonderful things. He is a monarch 
before whom all must tremble.” 

The wolf knew that the lion spoke of the ass, and 
said to him, “Don’t be afraid. It is only an ass, the 
most contemptible animal ever created, good for 
nothing but to bear burdens and blows. As for me, I 
have eaten in my time more than a hundred of them. 
Come then with me. We may go in safety, as I will 
show you.” 

** Go, my friend, if it seems good to you,” said the 
lion; “for my part, I am satistied with what I have 
seen.” 

But the wolf obtained his consent to accompany him 
on condition that they should not separate from each 
other; and to make this sure, they tied their tails 
together. 

They then took their way towards the ass, who saw 
them at a distance, and, full of fear, was just ready to 
fly. The lion, showing him to the wolf, exclaimed, 
‘See, brother! see him now coming straight upon 
us! Let us not wait for him, for he will kill us. I 
know his fury.” 

The wolf burned with the desire to attack him. 
“ Be quiet,” he said, to the lion, “‘ be quiet, I entreat 
you, and have no fear. It is only an ass.” 

But the lion, more frightened than ever, plunged 
through the most tangled thickets, and leaped the 
widest ditches. While he was breaking through a 
thick hedge, a thorn tore open his lefteye. Such was 
his fright that he thought the hurt had come from 
Brancalion; and, still flying on, exclaimed to the 
wolf, Did I not tell you rightly, comrade? Run! 
Run! run faster! He has already put out one of my 
eyes.” 

And still flying on, he dragged the poor wolf against 
the sharp rocks, and through the most dangerous 
places, till the poor creature died of its bruises and 
other hurts. . 

When, at last, the lion believed himself in safety, 
he said, to the wolf, “Comrade, I think we may now 
untie our tails; what do you say?” 

Hearing no answer, he turned and saw that he was 
fastened to adead body. ‘‘Ah, comrade, I told you he 
would kill you,” he exclaimed; “but you were ob- 
stinate; you would not believe me. See what it has 
cost us; you have lost your life, and I my left eye.” 
Then untying himself, he abandoned the dead wolf, 
and went to hide himself in dens and dark caverns, 
leaving the ass possessor of the mountain, from 
whence it has come that the ass dwells among the 
haunts of men, and the lion in savage and uninhabited 
places. 

But men, as well as lions, are sometimes deceived 
and overreached by false pretensions. 





ST. NICHOLAS AND THE JEW. 

THERE were once two tradesmen, the one of whom, 
rich and without children, was one of the most nig- 
gardly men in the world; and the other, who lived 
only from day to day, supporting a large family by his 
toil, made good cheer always according to his power. 
.This last had such reverence for St. Nicholas that he 
never began his work until he had invoked his help. 
The rich one was sometimes so angry at hearing him 
pray, “ Good St. Nicholas, help me!” that he prayed 
in derision, “‘And David give me his help!” 

This David was a very rich Jew, who lent money 
on usury. Passing by the shop of the tradesmen very 
frequently, he heard that one of them had a greater 


the other; and to strengthen his good opinion, deter- 
mined to show himself more liberal to him than St. 
Nicholas was to the poor man. So he sent him, one 


crop of which he had put ten crowns. 


day, just as he had invoked bis aid, a fat goose, in the 


The miser was delighted with his present, and ran 
to his neighbor, showing his goose, and praising the 


will give me an ox. And as you never make good 
cheer, and would rather have the silver than the 
goose, I will buy it of you if you like.” 

The miser was glad of the offer and sold his goose 
for a few deniers. 

The poor man, having invoked St. Nicholas accord- 
ing to his custom, carried his goose home, where he 
picked and dressed it. On opening it, he was aston- 
ished to find in it te: crowns. He then went to the 
market and bought a fine fat ox. On his return, he 
happened to meet his rich neighbor, who, surprised 
at what he saw, demanded of him who had given him 
his beef. 

“The good St. Nicholas,” he answered, “ who has 
wished to show himself more liberal than your per- 
juring Jew.” And pricking up his ox, he went on his 
way. 

Soon after, as the Jew was passing before the door 
of the miserly tradesman, he inquired of him if his 
gouse was good. 

**T do not know,” he answered. “I sold it to my 
neighbor.” 

The Jew then told him that he had put ten crowns 
into its crop. The miser was so angry that he at once 
summoned his neighbor to appear before a court of 
justice, where he tried to compel him to restore his 
ten crowns, declaring that he had not sold them, but 
the goose only. 

The judge, when he had heard the facts in the case, 
absolved the poor man, and ordered the miser to pay 
all the expenses of the suit, besides a penalty of 
twenty crowns fo: having preferred a base rascal and 
a Jew tw the gond St. Nicholas. 





THE CRAZY TAILOR. 


A KING’s tailor had in hisemploy a very clever boy, 
named Nidui. On the approach of some great cere- 
monies, the king sent the tailor many rich cloths to be 
made into festal gai%Mfents for himself. And that they 
might not be stolen, he sent an officer to watch them 
and keep an eye on those who were employed upon 
them. 
One day the officer wished to regale the tailor and 
his men with honey. Nidui was absent and the officer 
proposed to waii iur him. 
‘No need of waiting,” said the tailor. “I know 
that Nidui does not like honey; that he would rather 
eat dry bread.” 
He said it that he might have a larger share at the 
expense of the boy. When Nidui returned and 
learned how he had been served, he wasangry. Nev- 
ertheless, Le hid his resentment, the better to accom- 
plish his revenge, and having found an opportunity 
to speak to the king’s oflicer in private, he said to him: 
“T ought to warn you of one thing which is impor- 
tant. It is that our master has a troubled brain, and 
from time to time, at the changes of the moon es- 
pecially, he has such dangerous humors that we are 
obliged to tie and beat him. Be on your guard, 
therefore, for at these times he knows no one, and if 
you should happen to be under his hand, [ would not 
answer for the length of your days.” 
“ You frighten me,” answered the officer; “ but tell 
me, are there any signs which give warning of his 
attacks? If so, I will have him confined at once and 
so well beaten that no one need be afraid of him.” 
« We have seen these attacks so often that we have 
learned to foretell them,” said Nidui. ‘“‘ When you 
see him hunting here and there, stamping on the floor, 
getting up and throwing his stool, it is asign that the 
madness is upon him. Give yourself then or at once 
employ the remedy of which I have told you.” 
“Ah! well, that I'll do,” said the officer. ‘Give 
yourself no uneasiness.” 
A few days after, Nidui found the means of carrying 
off the tailor’s shoes without any one perceiving the 
trick. The tailor was in great need of them, and 
looked everywhere to find them. He grew impattent; 
stamped; swore; and ended by throwing his stool 
across the reom 

The officer immediate!y called upon every one to 
help him; and seizing the seeming madman they beat 
him till they were tired. When he wasset at liberty, 
he inquired and was told what had brought upon him 
such treatment. He then called the boy Nidui, and 
demanded of him how long he had known that he was 
crazy. 
“Sir,” replied Nidui, “‘ from the day when I ceased 
to like honey.” 

Yhis reply explained the enigma, and called fortha 
loud laugh at the tailor’s expense. 





AN EXPENSIVE DISH OF ONIONS. 

At a dinner iately given by the directors of a French 
railway, a dish of cotelettes ala soubise was served. 
Soubise, you know, is haute cuisine for onion sauce, 
The sauce was so strong that it brought tears into the 
eyes of several of the guests. ‘‘ You may well cry,” 
said the Amphitryon, *‘for it is strong, but it is 
stronger for me. That sauce may well bring bitter 
tears into my eyes, for it cost me ten thousand francs.” 
‘Then he told how it was made of the “ onions” (bulbs) 
of some wonderful tulips which had caused litigation 


reverence for him than for St. Nicholas, the patron of | in a Dutch tamily; that the lucky heir brought them 


to Paris, lost them in the train, and when they were 
found again, it was discovered that they had been left 
on a stove and were cooked. Action threatened 
against the company—compromised fur £400, the com- 
pany retaining the damaged goods. Director sends 
home the said da.saged gouds; his chef takes them for 
some curious onions, and uses them, and hence this 





Jew, when the other said to him: 





courageous than I am. Nevertheless, 1 am of the | him lying motionless, thought he might be dead, and 


soubise. As to price, this dish of cotelettes ala soubise 


* You praise him so much for a goose! I have con- | rst have beaten that famous plat set before Vitellius, 
fidence in St. Nicholas, that, instead of a goose, he | and cited by Dr. Blimber, of Brighton. 
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The Works in Min 
WANTED—A HEART! 
I want—ah, me! I want a hea 
But not a heart for love, 


To feel the smart of Cupid's d 
And also rhyme with dove. 





I do not want a manly heart, 
With high desires to glow, 
Or feel what friendship can in 

And sympathy bestow. 


The heart for which I long is: 
Of man's, nor yet of maid's 
I only want a little one 
To trump that trick in spad 

According to a correspondent of th: 
graph in Garibaldi’s army, all “Dau, . 
Regiment” are not bewitching perso: 
the daughter of the regiment; but s! 
been its grandmother. A little, fussy 
sunburnt, wrinkled virago, with arms : 
those of @ prize-fighter, and an astonish. . 
vocabulary of horrible oaths.” 

It is said that Victor Emanuel attribu' 
naval defeat at Lissa to the presence 
Austrian ships of a number of America 
officers, who, aware of the federal build 
vessels, were furious in their determi: 
stroy them, 

The Falls of St. Anthony are percept’ 
by the breaking away of the limestone ! 
cede at the rate of about ten feet a year. 
of the water-power have decided to chec! 
by the erection of inclined aprons, whi 
the force of the water, and conduct it a 
quicksands, which in many places unde: 


A dastard gallant in La Crosse, Wis., | 
against his jilting sweetheart to recover 
of goods which he had presented her w 
her, viz., fora gold ring, fancy fan, wl 
confectionary, amounting to $13.50. At 
young lady presented a cross bill, for 
rent of parlor for “sparking,” and « 
$13.75. After a rather amusing trial ti 
a verdict of twenty-five cents and costs 
Plaintiff, the costs amounting to $13.62 | 
One day lately at Macon, Georgia, t 
stood at 99 near the earth; but a hot 
bling the sirocco, was blowing, and h. 
stories of houses the thermometer indic. 
in the third stories, where it was fully ex 
wind, the mercury rose to 106. 

They have had some tall preaching at | 
Opera House. “The preacher,” Bays ale ic 
for his text ‘Health,’ and his hits at fash. 
peries were pointed and practical, and s 
created loud laughter. He objected to « 
eralogy, physiology, chronology, and 
‘ologies’ in young girls’ education, anc 
that for the purposes of a useful life » 
‘mend-ology, sweep-ology and wash-olo, 
far more desirable.’ ” 

A subscription has been started for th: 
purchasing the tower at Rouen in which .' 
was imprisoned. The scheme seems to 
very successful, and the government has: 
give 20,000 francs. The list contains th ©» 
several eminent Englishmen, amongst ot! 
of Lord Brougham, Mr. Jobn Stuart Mi 
Bright. The French papers take this as a 
pliment. The idea of purchasing the to: 
making a public monument of it is, we | 
to a young professer named Morin. 


It was rumored in Norfolk that the ] 
Henry A. Wise had been restored to him. 
ated near Drummondtown on the easte 
Virginia. It is said that the freedmen oc. 
have been ordered to vacate it, and that ar 


been sent from Washington to put Mr. W 
session, 


The keeper of a popular boarding-house 
lately collected a month’s board in adv 
forty boarders, on plea of visiting a sic). 
Ohio, and then disappeared. She was gre 
rears to butcher, baker, grocer and servan 
feeling of sorrow at her departure is very g 























‘There is a haunted house in Troy which i: 
by a single man. Recently a ghost in the 
woman, walked into his bed-room, while .. 
bed, and laid her hand upon his pillow. TL 
was so shocked at the impropriety, that 1. 
the premises on the instant. C 


A New Yorker named Komero fell in lov: 


son’s intended wife, and in order to marry 
young Romero to Cuba. The latter was « 
reported dead, and the wedding took p! 
Son subsequently returned home, when t) 
had him placed in a lunatic asylum. Thi 
discovered the plot and secured the young 


lease, and it is said a lawsuit will grow « 
affair. 


A wandering paragraph says that a lu 


Say ten pounds, placed in a well, will rende: 
delightfully cool, and far more pleasant 
water from a pitcher. ‘The ice has to be 
once in about ten days, 


Tt is said that Prince Christian, who has . 


ried the Princess Helena, has induced th: 
royal family to withdraw the prohibition 
smoking in Windsor Castle; and that the 4 
directed the architect of Balmoral to build a: 
room in the royal residence in the Highland, 
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- i vd been served, he was angry. 


at 


1. me,” answered the officer ; 


i 


. um you of one thing which is impor- 





oo 
And as you never make good 


a 


of you if you like.” 
id of the offer and sold his goose 


ving invoked St. Nicholas accord- 
irried his goose home, where he 
it. On opening it, he was aston- 
ncrowns. He then went to the 
a fine fat ox. On his return, he 
sis rich neighbor, who, surprised 
uanded of him who had given him 


icholas,” he answered, “ who has 
uself more liberal than your per- 
pricking up his ox, he went on his 


esman, he inquired of him if his 


’ 


id him that he had put ten crowns 
miser was 80 angry that he at once 
hbor to appear before a court of 


r 
vi 


. man, and ordered the miser to pay 
of the suit, besides a penalty of 
having preferred a base rascal and 
St. Nicholas. 


n, he sent an officer to watch them 


) 


aiting,” said the tailor. “I know 


ue might have a larger share at the 


\ 


. e, at the changes of the moon es- 


ie 


. on these attacks so often that we have 


i 


tine 


. <noes without any one perceiving the 
. aor was in great need of them, and 


) _ \plained the enigma, and called forth a 












ther have the silver than the 


Jew was passing before the door 


he answered. “I sold itto my 


ied to compel him to restore his 
ng that he had not sold them, but 





he had heard the facts in the case, 
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3} CRAZY TAILOR. 

had in hisemploy a very clever boy, 
the approach of some great cere- 

ent the tailor many rich cloths to be 

rments for himself. And that they 


n those who were employed upon 
ver wished to regale the tailor and 


y. Nidui was absent and the officer 
or him. 





)t like honey; that he would rather 


When Nidui returned and 
Nev- 
ais resentment, the better to accom- 
and having found an opportunity 
g’s oflicer in private, he said to him: 


oy: 








ar master has a troubled brain, and 























uch dangerous humors that we are 


d beat him. Be on your guard, 
these times he knows no one, and if 
en to be under his hand, f would not 
ngth of your days.” 
NSLVE DISH OF ONIONS. 
ately given by the directors of a French 
: of cotelettes ala soubise was served. 
ow, is haute cuisine for onion sauce. 
so strong that it brought tears into the 
of the guests. “ You may well cry, 
hitryon, *‘ for it is strong, bat it is 
.e. That sauce may well bring wales 
ves, for it cost me ten thousand epee 
\w it was made of the “onions 4 (bulbs) 
rful tulips which had caused litigation 
rily ; that the lucky heir brought them 
-em in the train, and when they were 
was discovered that they had been left 
nd were cooked, Action threatened 
apany—compromised for £400, the com- 
- the damaged goods. Director sends 
damaged goods; his chef takes them for 
nionus, and uses them, and hence “ 
) price, this dish of cotelettes ala soudise 


ten that famous plat set before Vitellius, 
or. Blimber, of Brighton. 


“ put tell 

iy signs which give warning of his 
| will have him confined at once oa 
at no one need be afraid of him. 


ll them,” said Nidui. “ When you 
iere and there, stamping on the floor, 
irowing his stool, it is a sign that the 
him. Give yourself then or at once 
vdy of which I have told you.” k 

st Dll do,” said the officer. “ Give 
“ ” 

, Niawt found the means of carrying 


tient; 
-retofind them. He grew impa H 
«=; and ended by throwing his stool 





ji iate’y called upon every one to 
\ — rd seeming madman they beat 
ere tired. When he wasset at liberty, 
. was told what had brought upon him 

He then called the boy Nidui, and 

ta how long he had known that he was 


. i Nidui, “ from the day when I ceased 


.e tailor’s expense. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Che orld in Miniature. 


WANTED—A HEART! 
I want—ah, me! I want a heart, 
But not a heart for love, 
To feel the smart of Cupid's dart, 
And also rhyme with dove. 


Wluch in Wittle. 








mand for the extension of French territory. 
The apple crop of Massachusetts will be small th 
year, 


Franklin Typographical Society of Boston? 
I do not want a manly heart, 


With high desires to glow, 
Or feel what friendship can impart, 
And sympathy bestow. 


stealing while waiting for peace. 


invasion. 
The heart for which I long is none 
Of man’s, nor yet of maid's. 
I only want a little one 
‘To trump that trick in spades. 
According to a correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph in Garibaldi’s army, all ‘Daughters of the 
Regiment” are not bewitching persons:—* She was 
the daughter of the regiment; but she might have 
been its grandmother. A little, fussy, gray-haired, 
sunburnt, wrinkled virago, with arms as muscular as 
those of a prize-fighter, and an astonishingly copious 
vocabulary of horrible oaths.” 
It is said that Victor Emanuel attributes the Italian 
naval defeat at Lissa to the presence on board the 
Austrian ships of a number of American confederate 
officers, who, aware of the federal build of the Italian 
vessels, were furious in their determination to de- 
stroy them. 


The Falls of St. Anthony are perceptibly changing 
by the breaking away of the limestone ledge, and re- 
cede at the rate of about ten feet a year. The owners 
of the water-power have decided to check this process 
by the erection of inclined aprons, which will break 
the force of the water, and conduct it away from the 
quicksands, which in many places underlie the rock. 

A dastard gallant in La Crosse, Wis., brought a suit 
against his jilting sweetheart to recover pay for a bill 
of goods which he had presented her while sparking 
her, viz., fora gold ring, fancy fan, white kids and 
confectionary, amounting to $13.50. At the trial the 
young lady presented a cross bill, for kerosene oil, 
rent of parlor for “sparking,” and confectionery, 
$13.75. After a rather amusing trial the court gave 
a verdict of twenty-five cents and costs against the 
plaintiff, the costs amounting to $13.62 1-2. 

One day lately at Macon, Georgia, the mercury 
stood at 99 near the earth; but a hot wind, resem- 
bling the sirocco, was blowing, and in the second 
stories of houses the thermometer indicated 103, and 
in the third stories, where it was fully exposed to the 
wind, the mercury rose to 106. 


They have had some tall preaching at the Saratoga 
Opera House. “ The preacher,” says a letter, “ took 
for his text ‘ Health,’ and his hits at fashionable frip- 
peries were pointed and practical, and some of them 
created loud laughter. He objected to so much min- 
eralogy, physiology, chronology, and such other 
‘ologies’ in young girls’ education, and considered 
that for the purposes of a useful life a little more 
‘mend-ology, sweep-ology and wash-ology would be 
far more desirable.’ ” 

Asubscription has been started for the purpose of 
purchasing the tower at Rouen in which Joan of Are 
was imprisoned. The scheme seems to have been 
very successful, and the government has promised to 
give 20,000 francs. The list contains the names of 
several eminent Englishmen, amongst others those 
of Lord Brougham, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. 
Bright. The French papers take this as a great com- 
pliment. The idea of purchasing the tower and of 
making a public monument of it is, we believe, due 
to a young professor named Morin. 

It was rumored in Norfolk that the property of 
Henry A. Wise had been restored to him. It is situ- 
ated near Drummondtown on the eastern shore of 
Virginia. Itis said that the freedmen occupying it 
have been ordered to vacate it, and that an agent has 
been sent from Washington to put Mr. Wise in pos- 
session. 


The keeper of a p»pular boarding-house in Chicago 
lately collected a month’s board in advance from 
forty boarders, on plea of visiting a sick sister in 
Ohio, and then disappeared. She was greatly in ar- 
rears to butcher, baker, grocer and servants, and the 
feeling of sorrow at her departure is very general. 
‘There is a haunted house in Troy which is occupied 
by asingle man. Recently a ghost in the form of a 
woman, walked into his bed-room, while he was in 
bed, and laid her hand upon his pillow. Thet 
was so shocked at the impropriety, that he vacated 
the premises on the instant. 


ter, has been executed. 
with a young man. Bad taste on his part. 
doing a good business. 
a case of small pox. 
Baden three times this summer. 
Maine, one day lately. 
tragedian. 
one was shot in the thigh, and another in the arm. 
Paris. 
Lissa, has been made a vice-admiral. 
left Norfolk recently. 
A child five years old died in London from intox 
cation. 
would support a large family in luxury for life. 
will blow up the whole British navy in an hour. 
Two robbers in Havana robbed a man of $5000 i 
gold, and escaped with most of the plunder. 
the emperor’s dilemma. 
in Paris. 
America five hours bofore it leaves England. 
ing a claimant in the post-office in that city. 
ences average half a dozen nightly. 
At the horse banquet in Paris the viands wer 
served a la cart. 
a London theatre. 
Baltimore. 
the printers to a match game of ball. 
high rents there. 
over on his door-step and thrashed him soundly. 
the * Hell” society. 
$1500. 
There is a lively religious interest in Raymond 
Alabama. . 
his own cigars for his own smoking and not for sale. 
New York. 
about to give Europe an example of his death. 
mouth as the currents of air escape. 
is just dead from love and strychnine. 4 
of dollars. A “liberal” sum. 
—$61.147. He voted for an increase of pay. 


Speculative distress—anxiety about the Western 
wheat crop. 

A lad in New Haven died of forty-one green pears. 
His friends called it cholera. 

A little newsboy drew a prize of $25,000 in the Mo- 
bile lottery. 

The Chicago telescope is at last in good working 
order. 


a) 











Marriages. 
Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Nichulson, Mr. George I. Fiske 
and Miss Frances L. Beebe 
Bre Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr Solon C. Gilmore and Miss 
Lydia A. Cleaveland. 
By Rev. br. Stow, Mr. Lemuel Holton and Miss Amelia 
C. 8m: th : 
By Rev Mr. DeLa:cey, Mr. Charies L. Perry and Miss 
Anna McKenzie, of Kirookline. 
At Chelsea, bv Rev. Dr. Copp, Mr. Thomas Whitte 
more, Jr , and Miss Abbie L. Clark, 
At Indianapolis, Ind., by Rev Mr. Ingraham, Mr. E. 
Frank Wood, of Boston, and Miss Adelia R. Poor, 


Deaths. 


ee 





A New Yorker named Romero fell in love with his 
son’s intended wife, and in order to marry her, sent 
young Romero to Cuba. The latter was soon after 
Teported dead, and the wedding took place. The 
son subsequently returned home, when the father 
had him placed ina lunatic asylum. The wife has 
discovered the plot and secured the young man’s re- 
lease, and it is said a lawsuit will grow out of the 
affair. 








A wandering paragraph says that a lump of ice, 
Say ten pounds, placed in a well, will render its water 
delightfully coul, and far more pleasant than ice 
water from a pitcher. The ice has to be renewed 
once in about ten days. 











In this city, Deacon Abijah Patch. 76: Miss Emma 
Jones, 21; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Thayer, 73; Mr. Isaiah At- 
kins, 65; Mrs. Juliet F. Boynton 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Lydia A. Anderson, 46. 

At Chelsea, Viss Mary Lizzie Kimball, 22. 

At Dorchester, Mr Joseph Mann, 48. 

At Dedham, Mr. Isaac Whiting, 89. 

At Brighton, Mis? [sabellitta L. Willcomb, 14, 
At Stoughton, Miss Mary M. Tucker, 24. 

At Cohasset, Mrs Caroline Wheelright, 63. 

At Berlin, Mr. Ames Sawyer, 58. 

At Farmington, Me., Mr. James M. Lincoln, 46. 


It is said that Prince Christian, who has just mar- 
ried the Princess Helena, has induced the English 
royal family to withdraw the prohibition against 
smoking in Windsor Castle; and that the queen has 
directed the architect of Balmoral to build a smoking- 
room in the royal residence in the Highlands. 
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Napoleon has thought it best to recede from his de- 


Wont some of our rich men leave legacies to the 
Prussia, true to its character, is plundering and 
The Fenians are once more talking of Canadian 
Starkweather, the murderer of his mother and sis- 
In Fall River, a woman with ten children eloped 
Our theatres are once more in working order, and 
A doctor out West has been sued for failing to cure 
A lucky Russian has broken the bank at Baden- 
A few fiakes of snow fell in the town of Vienna, 
A town in Ohio has been named after Murdoch the 
Two Georgia negroes recently fought a duel, and 
A sixty shots per minute gun has been invented in 
Count Tegethoff, the victor in the naval battle of 


One steamer with a cargo of 37,000 watermelons 


The jewels given to Princess Helena, if cashed, 


The latest ‘‘ torpedo improvement,” it is announced, 


A war with Prussia or with barricades in Paris is 
Donato, the Spanish dancer on one leg, has arrived 
By the Atlantic cable a message is received in 
A letter to “ the prettiest girl in Detroit” is await- 


There are two theatres open in Vienna. The audi- 


Twenty tons of water are used in a marine piece at 
An oyster merchant is building a $500,000 house in 
The doctors in Syracuse, N. Y., have challenged 
Nashville merchants are protesting against the 
Two young women knocked an impudent fellow 
There is a society of revolutionists in Russia called 


A diamond found recently in Georgia sold for 


They have arrested aman in Buffalo for making 
In seven months 155,799 emigrants have arrived in 
Napoleon having furnished the Life of Czsar, is 
They have a blowing cave in Georgia—roars at its 
A beautiful and wealthy young lady of Sandusky 
Santa Anna promised Juarez one hundred millions 


Senator Chandler’s income is the largest in Detroit 
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The Houscheeper. 
(frepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To clean Looking-glasses. 

Keep for this purpose a piece of sponge, a cloth, 
and a silk handkerchief, all entirely free from dirt, 
as the least grit will scratch the fine surface of the 
glass. First, sponge it with a little spirit of wine, or 
gin and water, so as to clean off all spots; then dust 
over it powder-blue tied in muslin, rub it lightly and 
quickly off with the cloth, and finish by rubbing it 
with the silk handkerchief. Be careful not to rub 
the edges of the frames. 


is 


Furniture Oil. 

Put into a jar one pint of linseed oil, into which 
stir one ounce of powdered rose pink, and one ounce 
of alkanet root, beaten in a mortar; set the jar ina 
warm place for a few days, when the oil will be 
deeply colored, and the substances having settled, 
the oil may be poured off, and will be excellent for 
darkening new mahogany. 





Damp Walls. 

Damp may be prevented from exuding from walls 
by first drying them thoroughly, and then covering 
them with the following mixture :—In a quart of lin- 
seed oil boil three ounces of litharge and four ounces 
of resin. Apply this in successive coats, and it will 
form a hard varnish on the wall after the fifth 
coating. 


To clean Marble. 
Muriatic acid, either diluted or pure, as occasion 
may require, proves efficacious. If too strong, it will 
deprive the marble of its polish, which may be easily 
restored by the use ofa piece of felt, with some pow- 
der of putty or tripoli, with either, making use of 
water. 





To clean Britannia Metal. 
Rub the article with a piece of flannel moistened 
with sweet oil; then apply a little pounded rotten- 
stone or polishing paste with the finger, till the polish 
is produced; then wash the article with soap and hot 
water, and when dry, rub with soft wash-leather, 
and a littie fine whiting. 


n 


To clean Glasses. 

Glasses should be first washed in warm clean soap- 
suds, and rinsed in fresh cold water; wipe off the wet 
with one cloth, and finish them with another. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 

general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 

in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1376. By Syivanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBrnson. 

No. 3.-THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGt E: or, The Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mus. C. F. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—TIE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Meg of Virginda. By Jamus F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: 
pores of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: 
OOKE. 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 

. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NEv BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mus. CaroLine ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN Firs. 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. McrRay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Charch 

Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
Jobnu of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLovunt. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or. The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HaAzELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Danghter of the Sea. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. - 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHyetu. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggl¢r of Colonial Times. By Lievt. Murray. | i 
No. 35.-THE BARON'S WELL. By Marcarer | ® 
BLovUnT. 
For sale by aj! newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre.isuers, 


? 


or, The 
PERLEY 


c 





copies $15.00; single number,six cents. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


reache 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 


prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and bes: magazine in the world. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

Original engravings, and torming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly fur this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 

single copies by mail, Laan gory for twenty-jive cents 

each, or five copies, post-p.id, tor one dollar. 

THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANT.C: or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By FRANCIs A. Di RIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea, By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Guopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. LBy ONE oF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
u Spanish Cavalier. By LigeTeENANT MuRRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By Matcoum J. ERrYM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEY SHALL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN. 


a 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


0 





They shall never be forgotten, our noble patriot dead! 


Who fell in the fight, the Stars and Stripes beneath ; 
Long and nobly did they battle, willingly their life-blood 
shed, 


And falling, but hoped not in vain was their death. 
They shall never be forgotten! 


They shall never be forgotten, our noble patriot dead! 
Who wore out their lives, marching in the Union ranks; 
Long and patiently they suffered, and when earthly hopes 
were fled, 
They, dying, but craved our remembrance and thanks. 
They shall never be forgotten! 


They shall never be forgotten, our noble patriot dead! 
Who saved from destruction our dear native land; 
When our hills and valleys echoed to the foemen's heavy 
tread, 
They stood round our homes, a brave, heroic band. 
They shall never be forgotten! 


They shall never be forgotten, our noble patriot dead! 
Who saved from dishonor the flag of the free; 
When base traitors trampled on it, and raised Slavery’s 
flag instead, 
They bore it aloft, and forced its foes to flee. 
They shall never be forgotten! 


They shall never be forgotten, our noble patriot dead! 
While ours is the land of the free and the brave; 
We will hold their memory sacred as the cause for which 
they bled, 
And hallowed shall be each noble patriot's grave. 
They shall never be forgotten! 








Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


—PPEPLILP LILLIE 
ON a ae 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE BENNY LEARNS TO SWIM. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
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Ir was the last day of June, and the sun was giving 
the earth a scorching. Why he should blaze out so, 
on this particular day, was a mystery to Benny; and 
he inquired of John if he wouldn’t get his cool side 
round by the Fourth of July. 

“It is very warm. I should think all the little 
birds’ eggs would hatch out and fly away,” said 
Jennie. 

“1 didn’t know before that eggs could fly,” said 
John, laughing. 

“The little birds in ’em can fly, can’t ’ey, mam- 
ma?” said Benny, coming to help Jennie. 

The roof shades of the conservatory were down, 
yet some of the flowers were wilting; but Jennie 
poured some water on their feet. That revived them. 
The canary-birds, Tiny and Bob and Bobolink, had 
each a saucerful of cold water, about which they 
staid, dipping and ruffling. The family of Longbill, 
the humming-bird, found fine cool sport dashing and 
flashing through the spray of the fountain. Outside, 
in the great apple-trees, the robins and sparrows sat 
holding their wings away from their sides, it was so 
warm. 

While Benny was sitting on the veranda, a little 
boy went by along the street, barefooted. Benny 
thought he would like to try that, too. So into the 
house he went. 

“‘Mamma, I want to be barefooted.” 

‘Your feet are too tender, andI fear you would 
take cold,” she replied. 

**O no, I wont, while it is so hot.” 

* Your little white feet will tan as brown as Joel’s 
face, and get all stained with dust,” she continued. 

*1’ll wash ’em every time. Do, mamma, ’et Benny 
go barefvot ’ittle while?” 

She finally said he might, until dinner-time. Then 
the bright buckles snapped, and off came shoes and 
hose; and Benny went out onthe green. There he 
laid down and rolled about, holding his toes in his 
fingers. Then he stepped about on the grass, and it 
felt so nice, and his feet seemed so light, that he took 
a run down in the pasture, where the cows and calves 
were feeding. They were at the edge of the pond, 
and some of them were in the water, and lashing 
about with their tails, to keep the fllesaway. Benny 
had become quite warm in running so far, and wish- 
ed he might wade in the water with the cows. The 
pond, right here, was full of long coarse grass, and 
yellow lilies, with their shining leaves. He walked 
along, to finda place that was clear, and came to a 
high point, that ran out a long ways into the water. 
Here he might see quite a distance, and was going 
up, when he heard a lot of voices on the other side. 
He stopped, then turned to go back; but just then 
he caught sight of Carlo, with nose down to the 
ground, whizzing over the ground, as if he had been 
shot from a cannon, and was a big ball, rolling along. 
Benny dropped down behind a stone, and up came 
Carlo, right on the top of it; for he was following 
Benny’s track. So Benny went on now, to the top 
of the ridge, with panting Carlo at his heels. There 
was such a noise of boys shouting and laughing, and 
water spattering down below, that Benny went be- 
hind a great rock out of sight. 

Then he peeped around the corner of the rock, to 
see the little fellows splash about in the water. Some 
of them were wading, while two bigger boys, further 
out, were swimming. They had some jugs and a tin 
can fastened to them, to keep them from sinking in 
deep water. The jugs and can were empty, and were 
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stopped tightly, so that the water could not get in 
them; and these kept them on top of the water. One 
of the boys had the jugs fastened to him by a strap, 
that passed around just under his arms; the other 
boy had tied himself to a big tin can, that he tried to 
keep under him, but it kept bobbing up cn one side 
or the other. The two were trying a race out into 
the pond, and they were almost even. First, though, 
the boy with the tin can was ahead; then the can got 
on one side, and the boy with the jugs got by him. 


When the tin-can boy got fixed, he went ahead 
again, for the jugs interfered with the other's arms, 
so he could only take short strokes. 

Benny became quite excited, watching them. He 
got Carlo upon a rock beside him, so that he could see, 
too, crying to him: 

* See ’em, Carlo—see ’em!” 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” answered Carlo. 

*¢ Go it, tin can! Look out, jugs!” shouted Benny, 
clapping his hands, 

Carlo couldn’t stand it any longer, and down he 
went, “‘ Yap, yip, yap,” towards the water. Some of 
the smaller boys went ashore, while the taller ones 
waded further into the pond. Carlo didn’t mind 
about any of them, nor the sticks and stones they 
threw, but swam right for tin can and jugs. But 
then a big handful of mud came and hit him in the 
eyes, 80 that he couldn’t see which way he was going; 
and he went right towards the shore again. Then a 
stick struck right before him, and down went Carlo, 
catching it just as it was coming to the surface. That 
dive washed the dust from his eyes, and he swam 
ashore, and ran with the stick up the hill, where he 
saw Benny patting his knee, for him to come back. 

By this time, the swimmers were in trouble; for 
the tin can had got round so that it couldn’t be got 
back, and one of the jug-handles had broken, and 
the jug was bobbing away down the pond by itself, 
and Tin-can and Jugs had forgotten the race, and 
were getting ashore as quick as they could. All the 
boys now came out of the water, and dressed, then 
held a council. Then they all began to climb up the 
hill. 

“Halloo, Whitey!” shouted the leader, when he 
saw Benny in his white trousers and jacket. ‘Come 
out here, Whitey; we want to see who you be.” 

Benny had gone behind the rock again, holding in 
his hand the stick Carlo had brought him. 

“‘ Where'd you get so many good close?” cried one. 

“See his feet!” shouted another. “Guess he soaks 
’em in milk every night.” 

“ Going in swimming, sonny?” said one of the big 
boys, getting the other side of him. 

‘1 don’t know how to swim,” replied Benny. 

“ We'll show you how. What’d you call us names 
for?’ said one. 

“And set the dog on to us?” added another, sav- 
agely. 

They were going to take hold of him, but he dodg- 
ed them, and ran down towards the water. 

“O, you got to go!” they cried, following him. 

Then Carlo began to bark, though he kept behind 
Benny; so the boys thought he wouldn’t touch them. 
And they kept coming on, till Benny threw Carlo’s 
stick at them. Carlo ran after it, and when one of 
them attempted to pick it up, Carlo bithim. Then 
Benny cried out: 

“$’bite ’em, Carlo! S’bite ’em!” 

The boys turned and ran, and Carlo went after 
their bare brown heels, as if they were so many rats. 
Away they went—away from the pond, over the 
rocks; while Carlo snapped at the heels of one, and 
tore the ragged trousers of another, Benny all the 
time cheering him on, until they got a long ways off. 
Then Carlo picked up a chip, and ran back with it to 
his young master. He dropped the*’chip in Benny’s 
lap, wagging his tail, as if to say, ‘‘ Let a boy knock 
that off who dares!” Benny patted his head, and 
called him a good fellow; then they went down the 
hill, to see how the water looked. 

There was a nice beach, where the little waves ran 
up in long lines, beating the sand down so hard that 
Benny’s little white toes scarcely made a mark, while 
Carlo’s scratched it a little. The pretty thin waves 
ran over his feet so softly, that Benny thought he 
would like to goin further. So he took off just his 
jacket and trousers, and waded in, with Carlo caper- 
ing and splashing about him. Benny felt something 
bumping against his legs, and, looking down, he saw 
swarms of tiny fishes, such as he had tried to catch 
with a pin-hook in the rill in the garden. Perhaps 
they were hungry, or else they rubbed their noses 
against him just to get acquainted. 

Benny was so diverted by the fishes, and Carlo’s 
frolicking, that he did not see where he was going, 
and walked right off, where it grew deep suddenly. 
His feet slipped, and down he went, all under water. 
He didn’t even have time tocry out. Carlo barked 
dismally, when he saw Benny’s hands going out of 
sight, and dived right down after him, as he did for 

the stick. Pretty soon he came up, holding Benny’s 
shirt in his teeth, and he tugged and tugged towards 
the shore, while Benny’s little arms splashed wildly 
in the water. It all did no good; he sank down, 
down, under the dark water. Then Carlo started up 
the bank, barking and howling, running towards 
home. 

Benny had been missed at the house, and Neighbor 
Dick, coming just then, volunteered to go in search 
of him. No one had seen which way he went; but 
Dick had heard voices down on the pond, a little be- 
fore, and as that was the most dangerous place, he 
went there first. He took almost the same route 
that Benny had taken, and was just climbing the 
rocky point, when Carlo started away up the shore. 





They met at the top of the ridge; and Dick saw 


Benny’s hat floating away on the water, and his 
clothes on the shore. He shuddered, and was down 
the hill with a few furious leaps, Carlo running ahead. 
Dick could see nothing, but Carlo rushed in to where 
the bubbles were rising, and Dick sprang after him. 
Ina minute Dick had Benny in his arms, running 
through the shallow water, to the shore. Benny 
opened and shut his eyes heavily, while Dick rolled 
him from side to side in his arms, holding his head 
lowest. Soon Benny began to choke and cough, and 
the water that had strangled him poured out. Then 
he breathed regularly, and Dick sat down to get 
breath himself, and to dress Benny. His trousers 
and jacket were dry, but his shirt was all wet, and 
torn where Carlo had pulled on it. Carlo was spread 
out flat on the sand, all tired out, but so glad, that 
he kept wagging his tail all the time. Then Dick 
sent him for Benny’s hat, which had floated ashore 
just below; and then they walked together up the 
hill. 

Benny was too much exhausted to walk any 
more; but Dick did not want to carry him in his 
arms, for fear all the family would think he was 
drowned and dead; so he put him up pig-a-back, and 
trotted him home that way. His mother hugged him 
up right in his wet clothes, and cried over him, when 
she learned how near he had come to being drowned. 

It was some days before Benny felt perfectly well 
again; and he didn’t want to go to the pond for some 
time, you may be sure. 

But Benny hadn’t learned to swim yet, you think? 
Well, Dick thought it would be a good plan for more 
people to know how to swim; so there was an addi- 
tion put on to John’s boat-house, with the side next 
tothe water left open; and there were steps the whole 
length of the open side, down to the water, which 
was quite deep there. Then from each end of the 
house, there were two logs run out side by side, and 
between the outer ends of the logs, two more long 
logs were placed; and then on the top of them two 
broad boards were laid, and the whole fastened in 
place securely. So there was a walk out on the pond, 
in the form of the letter U, enclosing a large square 
of water. 

This was the school-house for Dick’s swimming- 
school. It was a funny school-house—don’t you think 
it was? There were quite a number of boys came to 
learn. Each one had a little bathing-suit, and each 
one had a rope fastened to him, like so many colts, 
with long halters. You ought to have seen Benny’s 
bathing-dress. It was blue serge, trimmed with 
white, and had buttons of smooth yellow horn. When 
he got into it, Dick fastened a belt about his waist, 
and on the belt there was a small rope. 

“It’s too bad to wet’e pretty dress,” said Benny, 
looking sorrowfully at it, and playing with the 
buttons. 

“It’s made to wet,” said Dick. 
first.” 

So down went Dick, rope in hand, along the walk, 
and Benny hopped after him, down the steps, as if he 
was a little colt, and Dick was leading him to drink. 
But the colt, Benny, was obstinate, and wouldn’t put 
his nose down to the water; he only pawed a little 
with his foot in it. 

** Ooh! it’s cold!” cried he, pretending to shiver. 

*O, hop in—never mind. It will be warmer when 
you get in.” 

*T’m afraid ’e rope will break,” whimpered Benny, 
looking anxiously towards the bench where his clothes 
were. . 

‘Why, no, it wont. See here!” And Dick lifted 
Benny right up by the rope, and gently let him down 
right in the water. 

“O!O! O! I’m in!” cried Benny. 

“All right—swim away! I'll hold you,” said Dick. 

Benny kicked and scrambled, as if he was going to 
sink; but ina few minutes, finding he didn’t sink, he 
got over his fright, and paddled along right on the 
water; for Dick held him up, going ahead of him on 
the board walk above the logs. 

In a few weeks, he could swim pretty well, sweep- 
ing along in the water, like a big blase frog, all 
striped and spotted with white and yellow. 


“Come, let’s be in 


PEN, INK AND PAPER. 

How sadly these three invaluable articles are some- 
times misused! What arrant fools men and women 
occasionally make of themselves by rashly commit- 
ting to black and white the promptings of their pas- 
sions and prejudices! If there is anything in the 
world that should not be done hastily—that impera- 
tively demands a sober second thought—it is letter- 
writing. Indiscreet epistles, like curses, are very apt 
to come home to roost, and the flutterings they create 
in domestic dove-cots are in some cases terrific. One 
would suppose that the exposures of impulsive cor- 
respondence, which from time to time take place in 
our courts of law, would teach both sexes to be cau- 
tious in their written communication. Not a bit of it. 
The wisest heads have their soft places, and philoso- 
phers, discoverers, statesmen, and what not, often 
sing remarkably small in their off-hand scribblings, 
not intended for the public eye. Your intellectual 
lion, under the influence of the tender passion, not 
unfrequently becomes as ‘‘ spoony ” as a sucking-dove, 
and the love-letters of great men differ but little, as 
a general rule, from those of common simpletons. 
Sach revelations of the ‘inner life” of those whom 
the world bas delighted to honor are painful. They 
almost tempt one to believe that the lights of philos- 
ophy, and art, and literature, are by nature as weak 
and foolish as the rest of us, and that their public 
role is only a “borrowed part.” Let all impulsive 








people beware of pen-and-ink garrulity. 


Bumors of the Bay. 


EATON. 


The west ward-bound train on the Eaton and Ham- 
ilton Railroad arrived at Eaton Station, the other 
day, when a brakeman thrust his head into the car, 
and shouted: 

“ Eaton!” 

The cry aroused an old couple, of rustic aspect, who 
had been dozing along the road, bobbing their aged 
heads tegether, in a way liar to old ples when 
journeying on the cars. Have you ever noticed them? 
They can’t talk, because the noise of the train drowns 
their failing voices. They get tired watching the 
telegraph-poles, as they fly past as if on urgent busi- 
ness in another direction, and so they gradually get 
drowsy, falling asleep at about the same time. They 
sit up very firm at first, but soon their heads nod and 
roll about, coming together at length with crashing 
results as to the old lady’s new Leghorn, which 
awakes her upin alarm. She gives “ Father” an 
admonishing poke with her elbow, and is again nod- 
ding. The old man’s head rolls around again, drops 
back, his mouth opens, he gives a snore and a start, 
when his hat falls off into a back seat. 

Some benevolent person puts it on his head again, 
and the drowse is soon resumed. Old lady has a nar- 
row escape from losing her head as it falls back, re- 
covers as by a miracle, and gives a lunge sideways, 
which nearly precipitates her into the passageway, 
while at the same time the old man “ caroms ” on the 
window and dives head-first on the back of a fat wo- 
man in front of him, smashing his hat over his eyes 
in an aggravating way. 

“ Eaton!” shouts the brakeman. 

“ Eatin?” repeats the old gentleman, tugging away 
to release himself from his hat. ‘Glad on’t. I’m 
drefful hungry. Come, ma, let’s get out and eat!” 

They stumbled drowsily along the passage, and got 
out on the platiorm, looking around in a hungry and 
exceedingly bewildered manner ; but not finding what 
they were looking fur, the old man inquired of a by- 
stander: 

“ Where’s your eatin?” 

*“ This is Eaton,” was the reply. 

The old couple looked about, more bewildered than 
ever. They saw nothing but two or three trunks, a 
few carpet-bags, and a truck. (They couldn’t be ex- 
pected to eat such truck.) 

**Goodness my!” said the old lady; “if this is 
your eatin, what air your stomicks made of?” 

“ Perhaps you want to go to the village,” said an 
obliging native, standing by. “Follow that street” 
—(pointing in the direction of a distant spire)— 
‘about a mile, and you will find Eaton.” 

“Can’t we tind eatin short of a mile? How long 
does the train stop?” 

“Three minutes.” 

“Lord, ma! le’s get "board. We're too old to 
muke it.” 

And the old couple got aboard, grumbling at an ar- 
rangement which announced “eatin” a mile away, 
and only gave three minutes to make it in. 








THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 

An attorney-general of the United States recently 
perplexed a citizen who called on him, by asking a 
question in regard to the habits of a judge who offici- 
ated in the district from which the said citizen came. 
The particular point of the inquiry of the attorney- 
general related to the judge’s convivial, or rather his 
bibulous tendencies. The citizen thus interrogated 
was not very prompt or direct in his answers, and 
even when the pertinacious law oflicerof the gov- 
ernment put the query in the blunt form of ‘ Don’t 
he frequently get drunk, sir?” the interrogated 
gentleman still sought a refuge in the rather vague 
answer: 

“ Well, sir, in my country it is very difficult to de- 
termine when a gentleman is drunk; the condition 
of mind and body produced by an indulgence in ex- 
hilarating tiquids is variously regarded by different 
persons, and has so many degrees and gradations that 
no general standard has yet been recognized or estab- 
lished.” 

“O,” replied the Federal dignitary, ‘ you can cer- 
tainly answer whether you have ever seen him on 
the bench ander the influence of liquor?” 

“Well,” answered the catechized and badgered 
gentleman, “1 don’t know but what I have some- 
times thought the judge had been a little too long at 
the bar to preside with efficiency at the bench.” 

The attorney-general seemed to be satisfied with 
this answer, and the witness retired. 


THIS SIDE UP. 


We saw Jake nailing up a box, the other day, con- 
taining some articles which he intended sending by 
express. From the nature of the contents, we knew 
it was essential that the box should not be inverted 
on the passage; so we ventured the suggestion to 
Jake to place the much-abused * This side up,” etc., 
conspicuously upon the cover. A few days after, we 
saw Jake. 

‘Heard from your goods, Jake? Did they get 
thers safely ?” 

“ Every one broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. Lost 
the hull lot! Hang the Express Company!” 

“Did you put on ‘This side up,’ as we told you?” 

“ Yes, I did; an’ fur fear they shouldn’t see it on 
the kiver, I put it on the bottom, tew—confound ’em!” 


You can tell how wide a man’s reputation is, but 











you can’t tell how long. 
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